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“Ye are Brethren” 


SERMON PREACHED by Dean Inge in St. 

Paul’s Cathedral, London, recently, before 
the delegates who attended the International Peace 
Congress, has created international comment. He 
took this text: “Since ye are brethren, why do ye 
wrong one another?” In the course of the sermon 
Dean Inge said that the people of all the belligerent 
countries at the outbreak of the war were told they 
must fight: 


We need not portion out the fault. It is as citizens and 
civilized men that we are called to repentance—Germany, 
no doubt, to greater repentance, but all to repentance. 
So far as we can gather from travelers in Germany, the 
Germans are rather less bitter and fierce than we should 
have been if we had met with the same treatment. At the 
peace, the victors had to consider whether they wished to 
make an end of war, knowing that another war in our time 
would destroy civilization utterly, or whether they wished 
to make a vindictive peace which the losers would think 
themselves more than justified in tearing up at the first 
opportunity. If we had wished the former we ought to 
have offered the Germans terms which they themselves 
would have thought unexpectedly generous, and said: 
“Now we have given you no excuse for plotting revenge. 
Join us in establishing a League of Nations and universal 
disarmament, and let us all help each other gather up the 
fragments that remain.” We said that the Germans 
showed no signs of penitence, but did we make it easy for 
them to repent? 


Former German Chancellor George Michaelis, 
president of the Student Christian Federation of 
Germany, was a guest at the July meeting of the 
Administrative Committee of the Federal Council 
of Churches. He said in part at that time: 


I appreciate more than I can say the warmth of your 
greetings to me and the privilege of meeting with the 
representatives ot the Christian forces of America. It 
will be a source of great encouragement to the Christians 
of Germany to know that we can join together in facing 
the future. 

We are living in Germany in a very hard time. The 
situation appears to us very dark—so dark that I do not 
know what I shall find when I get back home after an ab- 
sence of nearly six months. There are those who feel that 
the worst period for Germany has just begun. 


I have just come from an International Conference in 
China—the meeting of the World Student. Christian Fed- 
eration which brought together representatives of the Chris- 
tian forces from all over the world; thirty-three nations 
in all, representing all races. This meeting gave me an 
insight into the possibility of fellowship of the Christian 
churches of all nations, and made me feel that the great 
hope for the future lies in the development of this spirit 
of unity. 


Responding to Dr. Michaelis’s address, Robert 
E. Speer, president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, said: 


The divisions between nations and races cannot be 
argued away; they have to be lived away. It is in our 
common efforts to work out the Christian ideal in the life 
of the world to-day that we find the one influence which 
can break through racial and national differences. The 
spirit of fellowship represented within this room is an evi- 
dence of the larger unity that is still possible. Here in the 
Federal Council of Churches we see the marks of the 
healing of a former war which divided our own nation, 
for the representatives of both the Northern and Southern 
States are here, at one in their loyalty to their common 
Lord. There are also here the representatives of both the 
white and Negro races. If there can be developed such a 
spirit of unity as we now have within the church, we need 
not doubt that it is possible to secure a unity which shall 
take in all nations and all races of the world. 

We hope that this meeting is only an indication of the 
reconciling influences that are now at work between the 
churehes of America and the churches of Germany, and 
that we shall be able to co-operate in the future in the 
great tasks which require the full strength of the Chris- 
tian forces of all lands. 


At the same meeting an official message was re- 
ceived from the newly-formed German Evangelical 
Church Federation in response to the message of 
good-will authorized by the Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council at its meeting last Decem- 
ber. We quote paragraphs from that message. 


On Ascension Day, 1922, at the grave of Martin Luther 
in Wittenberg, the city of the Reformation, the document 
creating the German Hyangelical Church Federation was 
solemnly signed. Thereby the task which was begun in 
1919 and 1921 in the Chureh Conferences at Dresden and 
Stuttgart has been completed. Thereby the wish of German 
Evangelical Christianity, which recognized the seriousness 
of the present hour, and which sought to clasp hands in 
united service of the heavenly King, has been fulfilled. 
We pray that God may bless our work and that through 
it we may have added faith and brotherly love manifested 
among us... 

We heartily thank you for the friendly expression of 
your readiness to enter into a relation of economical ¢o- 
operation with the German churches. We are certain 
that the mutual contact of-our two great federations can 
become a blessing for the whole of Christendom. . With 
heartfelt thankfulness we have noted during the past years 
that streams of brotherly helpfulness have flowed into our 
land not only from the National Lutheran Council and 
other Lutherans, but also from prominent churches of the 
Federal Council... . 

Our nation laid down its arms upon the reliance of a 
peace of justice and co-operation. As these promises have 
not been fulfilled, it is difficult for us to realize that the 
war is over. For we are still under the sway of unfriendly 
forces, both in outer lands and at home. The German is 
still considerably outlawed and even German missionaries 
are excluded from the fields of their blessed labors in the 
kingdom of God. Under the pressure of unbearable bur- 
dens placed upon us the best element of our nation suffers 
most, especially that part upon which our churches depend. 
The anxious care for daily bread has a destructive effect 
upon the moral elasticity and the cheerfulness of faith of 
hundreds of thousands. The impudent luxury of a small 
part of profiteers is only a special sign of our moral need. 

With you we are convinced that the outer and inner bur- 
dens which cause our nation and other nations to sigh 
have their roots in the fact that the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
the spirit of truth and love, has not become the moving 
power in the lives of men and nations. Thus we consider 


this time of darkness in which we find ourselves as an ur- 


eatin 


gent call of God to the hearts of all people to seek with re- 
newed earnestness that which serves the peace of the world. 
We are convinced that all the Christian churches should 
follow this call of God in the spirit of brotherliness and 
truth by unitedly seeking to uplift the life of mankind with 
the renewing power of the gospel. 


To all of which we respond: “God speed the day 
_ when there shall be no hate between peoples of dif- 


ferent nations; no thirst for revenge on the part of 
the defeated; no fear of vengeance on the part of 
the victor; but perfect fulfillment of the Christ- 
Ideal of ‘peace on earth, good-will to men.’”’ 


Chesterton a Catholic 


T LAST there is no doubt of the religious pref- 
erence of the world’s greatest maker of para- 
doxes, Gilbert K. Chesterton. He has definitely 
taken himself into the Roman Catholic Church. 
It has been known for some time that he favored 
that church, its great traditions, its rich imagery, 
its precise ritual, and its satisfying dogmas. In an 
interview given THE ReGISTER in January, 1921, 
Mr. Chesterton indicated his preference for Catholi- 
cism. -He said at that time: 


“Protestantism and Rationalism have had their run. 
They did have a good run for their money. Protestantism 
is going—has already gone the way of Arianism, Guosti- 
cism, and the rest. Christianity was shattered at the Ref- 
ormation. Luther does not count much in the thought of 
the day. His world was an excrescence; we have out- 
grown it. Catholicism will be the coming world religion, 
Catholicism combined with some form of mysticism. The 
Catholic Church is the church of Jesus, the Apostles, the 
chureh fathers, the saints and martyrs. It has seen ism 
after ism come and go. To-day it is the most powerful 
influence among Christians. Catholicism is sufficient for 
the solace of the world. Never in history have men 
suffered as men suffered in the Middle Ages. The Catholic 
faith sustained them. No modern insurgents can snatch 
the crown from that religion which includes the crusades, 
the holy orders, the guilds, the songs, the paintings, the 
eathedrals, the saints and martyrs, and the jesters. The 
religion of the future will include the restoration of the 
schism of 1515.” 


But Chesterton not only acted in accord with his 


traditional beliefs, he was true to his own paradoxi- 


cal nature. It was quite fitting that this man who 
has spent his life propounding puzzles, epigrams, 
and surprising turns of expression, should finally 
offer the world the paradox of the alliance of an 
intellectual genius with Catholicism. 

Some in the Church of England sympathize with 
him in his abandonment of the Anglican faith. One 
of these is Canon Headderly, who does not hesitate 


_ to express his opinion in vigorous language: 


We have never had such an apologist as G. K. Chester- 
ton, and yet he has hardly ever. figured at a church meet- 
ing. We prefer the dull logic of some dry-as-dust. professor 
from Oxford to the sparkling paradox of the greatest wit 
of the century. Religion is still groaning under the weight 
of Puritanism and kill-joys in this country. Mr. Chester- 
ton would lift us up, but we won’t let him. We are still 
seared by mid-Victorian arguments about science and 
miracles. G. K. Chesterton would deliver us and keep us 
orthodox at the same time. But we would rather not be 
set free. Any one who courteously and fairly explodes 
Puritan fallacies is doing more good than he knows to 
the cause of true religion in England. Puritanism has 
practically destroyed Sunday in thinking to preserve it. 
Tt has made religion suspected. It has taken away joy 
and beauty and loye while it was doing work of angels who 

make merry in heayen. Most of this sad work has been 
done through sheer lack of humor, and this is partly why 
it can only be undone by humorists like Chesterton. 
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Does this indicate a reaction, more or less wide- 
spread, to the severe tenets of Puritanism in the 
Church of England? Whatever it portends, the 
decision of Chesterton to ally himself with the 
Chureh of Rome rather than with the Church of 
England provides the religious world with food for 
thought. 


An Ancient Journalist 


ae DR. MATTHEWS of Seattle, Wash., pastor 
of the church represented as the largest Presby- 
terian church in the world, and recently moderator 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly: “The third 
chapter of St. Paul’s Second Hpistle to Timothy 
tells accurately what is happening to-day. It con- 
tains precisely all that you can see in the metro- 
politan press of this morning.” The quotation, 
taken from a recent sermon, excited our interest, 
and we opened the Bible to the designated letter 
and read once more the familiar text: 

This know also, that in the last days perilous times shall 
come. 

For men shall be lovers of their own selves, covetous, 
boasters, proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, un- 
thankful, unholy, 

Without natural affection, trucebreakers, false accusers, 
incontinent, fierce, despisers of those that are good, 

Traitors, heady, highminded, lovers of pleasures more 
than lovers of God; 

Having a form of godliness, but denying the power 
thereof: from such turn away. 

For of this sort are they which creep into houses, and 
lead captive silly women laden with sins, led away with 
divers lusts, 

Ever learning, and never able to come to the “eee 
of the truth. 


Well, it is a fact that the press tells us most of 
those things every morning. The old recorder was 
merely recording symptoms of human nature, not 
those of any particular age. All ages have had 
similar “perilous times” and “ever learning have 
never been able to come to a knowledge of the 
truth.” Paul would have made a good journalist, 
for he had a singular faculty for ferreting out the 
scandalous and stating it in the terms of the obvi- 
ous. However, he went beyond modern journalists 
who decorate the tops of the pages with heavy-typed 
and seductive headlines and who let it go mostly 
at that. 

.The ancient dispenser of news usually added a 
homily, as in the present instance, and it was the 
homily that saved his reporting from the oblivion 
regularly visited on the modern type. It reads: 

Preach the word; be instant in season, out of season ; 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all longsuffering and doctrine. 

For the time will come when they will not endure sound 
doctrine; but after their own lusts shall they heap to 
themselves teachers, having itching ears; 

And they shall turn away their ears from the truth, 
and shall be turned into fables. / 

But wateh thou in all things, endure afflictions, do the 
work of an evangelist, make full proof of thy ministry. 

For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 


departure is at hand. 

I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith: 

Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me 
at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing. 


Let those writers of the scandalous learn from 
their great prototype the art of perpetuating their 
work. 
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The Event of the Week 


Ireland Faces the Supreme Test 


HE FACT that a civil war is being fought in 
| Ireland was brought pointedly home to many 
well-nigh incredulous persons last week, when 
the cable brought the news, on August 28, that Michael 
Collins, commander-in-chief of the National Army and 
executive head of the government of the Irish Free 
State, had been .killed in an ambush near Cork. 
Following so closely upon the death of Arthur Griffith, 
another signatory of the treaty between Great Britain 
and the Free State, the fall of Collins in battle produced 
a profound shock among friends of the new order of 
things everywhere. The most telling expression of 
regret came from Premier Lloyd George, who had 
found in Michael Collins an embodiment of the sanity 
of aim and the moderation of counsel that made the 
negotiation of the treaty possible. By common consent 
Collins was regarded as the most powerful, most de- 
voted, and most practical leader of the Irish people 
in their effort to restore their national life, suspended 
for more than seven centuries. The question in all 
temperate Irish circles on this side of the Atlantic 
when the tragic news from Cork came was, “How will 
Ireland face the supreme test that has now come upon 
its people?” 

It is an omen of hope for Ireland—and for Britain, 
too—that Michael Collins came at the moment when 
the major part of his work appeared to have been 
accomplished ; when, after weeks of civil war, including 
the taking of several cities by the National Army by 
methods closely resembling those of international war, 
the irregulars under the command of De Valera were 
showing signs of disintegration as an organized force, 
and when the civil war was entering the phase of 
guerilla warfare on the part of the irregular forces. 
A hopeful element in the situation was the volume of 
condemnation of De Valera’s tactics that went up all 
over the world, including conspicuously the American 
wing of the racial group that had contributed most 
of the sinews of war for the rehabilitation of Ireland 
and her restoration to the roll of nations. In America 
as elsewhere, the death of Michael Collins brought to 
concrete terms the question, “What right has a minor- 
ity in Ireland, the irreconcilable minority headed by 
Eamon De Valera, to challenge the decision of the 
great majority of the Irish people at home, and combat 
by force the effort of the Irish Free State to organize 
the national life of the country in agreement with 
Great Britain?” 

The other question that friends of Ireland asked 
themselves, not only in Dublin, but in London and New 
York as well, was, “What will Great Britain do in 
the event of the continuance of internecine conflict in 
Ireland?” It is a portentous question. The British 
Government, at the beginning of the life of the Free 
State, had caused it to be understood clearly that it 
had not abdicated its réle of ultimate responsibility 
for Ireland. The British Government had indicated 
in precise terms its desire to do everything in its power 
to help Griffith, Collins, Gavan Duffy, and their col- 
leagues to set the Free State upon its feet and keep 
it there. This pledge the British Government has car- 
ried out to a degree that fully reveals the sincerity of 
its desire to solve the long-pending and tragic Irish 
questions on the lines laid down in the treaty. But, 
on the other hand, repeated utterances by the British 
Government, in the most recent instance by Winston 
Churchill, have foreshadowed plainly the course that 
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it intends to pursue in the event of the failure of the 
Irish people to solve their problem by their own efforts, 
aided by those of the British Government, That. 
course, as De Valera had every reason to know before 
he opened his sniping tactics upon the Free State, was 
a British occupation by force to restore peace in 
Ireland. The only question was whether that occupa- 
tion would be terminated in the near future, in order 
to give the Irish people another chance, or whether 
the British occupation would be permanent. In such 
an event the expunging of the name of Ireland from the 
roll of nations would be permanent so far as any 
dispensation could be called permanent in a world 
that is “spinning down the ringing grooves of change.” 

This is the question which Ireland is called upon 
to answer after the hands of the enemies of the Free 
State have brought low its most effective and resource- 
ful leader. The successive deaths of Arthur Griffith 
and Michael Collins were no mere casualties in civil 
warfare. The Irish Free State is pre-eminently the 
work of their hands and the desire of their hearts. 
Of the co-framers and signatories of that treaty, only 
George Gavan Duffy now remains in Irish public life. 
In the moment of shock that followed the taking away 
of Collins, Duffy, William T. Cosgrave, and Richard 
J. Mulcahy, lesser lights in the Free State movement, 
have entered into a triumvirate to carry on the govern- 
ment during the critical phase. These men have the 
unreserved support of Premier Lloyd George and the 
British Ministry in their effort to right the rolling ship 
of state. 

An event that may have an influence in determining 
the course of history in Ireland at the present forma- 
tive moment took place in New York last week. It took 
the form of an appeal to the New York courts to de- 
prive Eamon De Valera of the right to draw on the 
fund of $2,300,000 subscribed by Irish-Americans and 
friends of Ireland in America for the achievement of 
Irish freedom. In a preliminary action, Justice Burr 
of the Supreme Court of New York issued the tem- 
porary injunction asked for to prevent the turning over 
of this fund to the agents of De Valera. The interest- 
ing feature of the proceedings that will eventually 
come before the courts is the answer to the question 
whether the purpose of the bond issue—the attainment 
of Irish freedom—has been accomplished under the 
provisions of the treaty. The suit, instituted by 
Michael Collins just before his death, will place upon 
an American tribunal the unprecedented function of 
pronouncing judgment upon the diplomatic and politi- 
cal acts of two foreign political entities. Apart from 
and above the academic interest in the case is the 
obvious advantage that will accrue to the Free State 
Government in the event that the court should per- 
manently restrain De Valera and his friends and turn 
the money over to the authorities of the Free State. 
Thus a New York court is placed in the position of 
materially aiding—or hindering—the pacification of — 
Ireland and the firm establishment of the Irish Free 
State. 

A disquieting feature of the Irish situation is the 
recrudescence of partisan fighting, which has charac- 
terized the history of the Irish people since—and be- 
fore—the Danish invasion. It was this characteristic 
that aided the British occupation powerfully. Now 
that the British conscience has been fully aroused, and 
Great Britain is making a sincere effort to undo the 
wrong the ancestors have wrought in Ireland, the same 
difficulty crops out in virulent form. The question now 
appears to be whether the Irish people are tempera- 
mentally fitted to govern themselves. That is the 
supreme test to which Ireland is now put. Ss. Ty. 


; 
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Intelligence Creates and Sacrifice Redeems* 


Moral Forces are Supreme 


) CALVIN COOLIDGE 


may be a better.estimation of true values. It is 
. hot easy to assemble facts. It is not easy to 
draw deductions. It is not easy to distinguish between 
the accidental and the essential. In the complications 
of modern civilization these are becoming more and 
more difficult. If world-problems are to be solved, it 
will be through greater application, through more edu- 
cation, through a deeper faith and a more complete 
reliance upon moral forces. 

It is only those who cannot see beyord the present, 
who are lost in particulars, and who have no training 
to comprehend the greater sweep of events, that come 
to lack the necessary courage to bear their share of 
the common burden. To a race which claims a heri- 
tage of eternity the important question is not where 
we are but where we are going. Education fails which 
does not help in furnishing this with some solution. 
It ought to confer the ability to see in an unfolding 
history the broadening out of the base of civilization, 


To WORLD needs education in order that there 


_ the continued growth of the power and the dignity of 


the individual, the enlarging solidarity and stability 
of society, and the increasing reign of righteousness. 
There are two great standards, and two alone, by 
which men measure progress—creation and redemp- 
tion. These are not accomplished facts; they are ever- 
present processes. While we speak, their work is going 
on. They are the measure of the dominion of man 
over himself and over nature, and of his dedication 
of himself and all his powers to a moral purpose. 
Measured by these standards it would not seem 
difficult to justify the superiority and the increasing 
progress of modern civilization. Looking far back, 
the circumference of the enlightened world was very 
small. Its light existed, but it was everywhere sur- 
rounded by the darkness of ignorance, of superstition, 
and of savagery. There is no nation existing to-day 
which does not trace its ancestry back to a primitive 
people, yet each has come up through all the inter- 
mediate gradations to the present state, which it is 
scarcely too much to designate as world-enlightenment. 
There are still dark places, there are yet remnants of 
the lower order, but even the Dark Continent is yield- 
ing to the light. There have been times when peoples 
have lapsed, when the march of a certain limited prog- 
ress which they appeared to represent has ceased, but 
the cause has never lapsed. The Greek and Roman 
world lost for a time a part of its power of creation, 
but the power of redemption was not lost; it was 


' yather increased as the people who inhabited those 


ancient empires and their dependencies turned to the 
Christian faith. : 
It was through that faith and through the redis- 
covery of ancient learning by larger and larger masses 
of people, the great universities and through the teach- 
ings of the clergy, that there was brought about the 
final great reawakening of the Middle Ages which 
re-established and strengthened the mighty creative 
power of modern science and invention. No one can 
dispute that power; no one can deny its increased and 


%An address recently delivered by the Vice-President at American 
Washington, D.C. ‘ ‘ 


University, 


increasing dominion over all the forces of nature. 
Science stretches out its hand and reaches instantly 
any portion of the earth. It has brought under control 
forces comparable only with the resistless rise of wind 
and tide. It has weighed the earth in a balance and 
created instruments so delicate that they can detect 
a far-off whisper or measure the dynamic force of 
thought. 

The Old World motive for creation, the motive of 
selfishness, of military aggrandizement, of imperialism, 
and of slavery, the motive which finally gained the 
ascendency over the one-time devotion to moral pur- 
poses which characterized the early rise of Greece and 
Rome, was lost. It was lost because it became a per- 
verted motive. It destroyed itself. A reawakened world 
rededicated itself to what was sound and true and good 
in the old motive strengthened and purified by Chris- 
tian ideals. It was the general acceptance by modern 
life of this new motive which gave it direction and 
strength and an increasing creative power. 

It was under its inspiration that despotism and 
slavery have steadily been diminished and self-govern- 
ment and freedom have steadily been increased. It has 
been the directing force which has provided the mate- 
rial development of the modern world, established the 
groundwork of enlightened institutions, and given to 
humanity the moral character which hag been the sus- 
taining power of them all. The supremacy of this 
motive has marked the great world-decisions of recent 
times. It lay at the foundation of the ambition of 
Peter the Great to reorganize and direct the energies 
of the Russian people; it inspired Gustavus Adolphus 
in his struggle for freedom; it was the deeply cherished 
sentiment of the parliamentary forces under the leader- 
ship of Oliver Cromwell; it was exhibited in the spirit 
of the French people when they were rousing them- 
selves against despotism; it broke the power of the 
great Napoleon when he grasped at world-dominion. 
The final consummation of these world-forces has been 
America. 

Wherever you may explore the high places of Ameri- 
can history you come upon this same motive as the 
main cause of the action of her people. It was the 
thought of the early settlers as they hewed out for 
themselves a home in the wilderness where they raised 
up their altars and established their schools. It was 
the meaning of the life of Washington, of the great 
Declaration, and of the greater Federal Constitution. 
It is the explanation of Abraham Lincoln and the all- 
embracing freedom wrought out in his day. Finally, 
it sent two million men across the sea that the cause 
of a Christian civilization might still remain supreme. 

The power of creation and the power of redemption 
have come down through all the ages with mankind 
in eyer-increasing proportions. They are the power 
to build and the power to endow with righteousness. 


‘They represent intelligence and sacrifice, the state and 


the church, the material and the spiritual. These are 
the forces upon which mankind can rely; they do not 
fail, they endure. 

The world has been. greatly shaken in the past 
decade, These forces have been tested as they never 
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before were tested. The wonder is not that Russia, 
under a comparatively new organization which had 
never reached down to the heart of the people, col- 
lapsed; the wonder is that the world as a whole has 
stood firm, that it is gathering up the threads of exist- 
ence, resuming its orderly progress, creating and re- 
deeming itself anew. In the doing of this it is doing 
more, it is striving successfully to reach higher ideals. 

The lessons of the great conflict have not gone un- 
learned. There is, to be sure, disappointment, disa- 
ereement, and irritation; but where in ages past such 
conditions would have made armed conflict inevitable 
they are yielding to the power of persuasion and 
reason, through mutual consultation. There is a gen- 
eral admission throughout the earth of a mutual rela- 
tionship and a mutual responsibility. There is the 
League of Nations, which, whether it be successful or 
not, whatever imperfections may be contained within 
its terms, is at least the attempted expression of a 
noble aspiration for world association and understand- 
ing. There is the four-power treaty and the covenants 
for the limitation of the extent and use of armaments, 
all expressive of an even higher and nobler aspiration 
and an even firmer reliance upon reason as the founda- 
tion for all peace. 

All these are creations the like of which the world 
has*never before seen. There is, moreover, the work- 
ing out of the salvation of mankind through the ever- 
existing law of redemption through sacrifice. 

It would be easy to glance back over recorded his- 
tory and see how when new institutions are needed 
they have been brought forth and how when they have 
ceased their usefulness they have been cast aside. It 
would likewise be apparent that when there has been 
need for leaders they have been raised up to direct and 
to inspire and when there has been a requirement for 
the results of science and invention these have been 
produced to meet the increasing necessities and to 
lighten the burden of mankind. Intelligence never 
rests; ceaselessly it works, building, perfecting, adorn- 
ing. When creation has been required, creation has 
appeared. 

Along with creation has gone redemption, always 
through sacrifice. The power of good ultimately to 
triumph over evil has never failed. When Western 
civilization was threatened by Attila, Rome and Gaul 
in common cause made that heroic sacrifice which 
redeemed all subsequent history. When later the fol- 
lowers of Mohammed imperiled Christianity, it was 
the Frankish hosts who saved it forever at Tours. 
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Always the story runs the same. Whether it be neces- 
sary to meet the evil intent of Stuart kings or the 
liberty-destroying acts of a Parliament inspired by a 
mad monarch, or to preserve a nation and rescue it 
from the curse of slavery, or to overcome the great 
delusion of world-dominion, always there have been 
those who have made the supreme sacrifice by which 
these results have been accomplished. Always the 
cross and always the response. There is a power which 
moves resistlessly that justifies our faith. 

There is scarcely any reliable authority which denies 
the right of the people to self-government; there is 
scarcely any dominion which denies obligation to the 
law of righteousness. Institutions of learning, organ- 
ized charities, all of the forces of government and 
of religion, are making their ceaseless contributions 
to the unbought salvation of the world. The redemp- 
tion goes on. The moral forces of the world are 
supreme. 

This is the civilization which intelligence has created 
and which sacrifice has redeemed. We did not make 
it. It is our duty to serve it. Education ought to 
assess it at its true worth. It ought not to despise it, 
but reverence it. If there be in education a better 
estimation of true values, it must be on the side of a 
great optimism. Under its examination human rela- 
tionship stands forth as justified and sanctified. There 
is no place for the cynic or the pessimist. Who is he 
that can take no part in business because he believes 
it is selfish? 
government because he.believes it is sordid? Who is 
he that can take no part in religion because he believes 
it is imperfect? These institutions are the instruments 
by which an eternal purpose is working out the salva- 
tion of the world. It is not for us to regard them with 
disdain; it is for us to work with them, to dedicate 
ourselves to them, to justify our faith in them. It is 
a high calling in which to be even a doorkeeper is 
better than to rule over many multitudes of critics 
and Philistines. 

The great service which education must perform is to 
confirm our faith in the world, establish our settled 
convictions, and maintain an open mind. The heritage 
of all the past is neither mean nor insignificant. It is 
a high estate. The work of the world is neither un- 
dignified nor degrading. It lacks neither character nor 


Who is he that can take no part in - 


nobility. It is the means and measure of all real man- 


hood. It is truly the creation and the redemption. 
Those who are worthily engaged in it are ministers of 
a holy cause, priests of a divine imposition. 


The Quaker: Radical and Pacifist 


History and Influence of Disciples of “Inner Light” 


EK. STANTON HODGIN 


Quaker is idyllic and fanciful. He has a picture 

in his mind of a broadfaced benevolent old gentle- 
man called William Penn, plainly but neatly dressed, 
at peace with himself and at peace with the world; 
one who carried an atmosphere of serenity with him 
wherever he went, and who moved about with true 
patriarchal dignity and deliberateness and with an 
attitude of subdued kindliness toward every one. He 


To AVERAGE PERSON’S notion of the early 
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thinks of him as founding an ideal commonwealth on 
the continent of America, which was planted and ad- 
ministered without the slightest discord or difficulty 
and where peace and harmony dwelt undisturbed. He 
imagines him going down to his grave prosperous and 
full of years, heartily beloved by all, and giving his 


‘benediction of peace and good-will to mankind. But 


the real William Penn was a very different sort of per- 
sonality. His was a life of restless striving. It would 


‘ 
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be difficult to find a more storm-tossed career. It was 
a life of the noblest endeavor, but filled with endless 
disappointment and perplexity. 

William Penn was born with fighting blood in his 
veins. He descended from a long line of military and 
naval ancestors who were proud, ambitious, and ag- 
‘gressive. Of all these traits of character, Penn was 
endowed with his full share. A strange source from 
which to expect the great apostle of non-resistance 
and the inner light! In his youth he associated con- 
stantly with the nobility. He was accustomed to pomp 
and display, and he loved it. He was trained to become 
a courtier and to associate and feel at ease with kings 
and princes. He was educated at the most aristo- 
eratic college of Oxford University. But with the cur- 
rents of his being all running smoothly toward a life 
of aristocratic respectability, there was a strong under- 
eurrent of earnest dissatisfaction with the life he was 
living. There was a restless yearning to find the real- 
ity that lay beneath all this outward show-stuff, and 
which he felt was being smothered and destroyed by it. 

It was while at Oxford that he came in contact with 
some people called in ridicule “Quakers” because they 
shook with emotion when they announced their con- 
victions.. He was profoundly impressed by their ear- 
nestness and with the simplicity of their ideals. Then 
and there began in his life one of the most tremendous 
struggles for supremacy that has ever shaken a human 
being. The result was a compromise rather than a 
complete conquest, for with all his self-sacrificing devo- 
tion to the religion of his adoption, even to the point 
of a willingness to die for it, he remained to the end 
a courtier and a cavalier. 

The Quakers were the most despised of all the reli- 
gious sects of that time. We can well fancy how his 
proud family and his aristocratic associates were scan- 
dalized beyond expression at the thought of his even 
sympathizing with these contemptible people. He was 
sent to the continent for a time, his family thinking 
that under the influence of the gay life of Paris, which 
he was so well fitted to enter, this fevered fancy of 
impulsive youth might pass away. He was welcomed 
at the brilliant court of Louis XIV and remained there 
for some months. But the leaven had sunk too deep 
into his nature to be eradicated. He was made of 
sterner stuff than any one suspected. The martyr 
spirit refused to be quenched. In turning away from 
what the world called his splendid prospects, and 
burying his talents, he took his place as one of the 
great world characters. If he had followed the path 
of preferment marked out for him, he would have had 
a brilliant career, no doubt; he would have gained the 
applause of his fellows, but having passed away would 
have been speedily forgotten. 

I have dwelt at some length on William Penn be- 
cause he seems to be the one point of contact between 

_ Quakerism and the outside world. He is the one 
Quaker character of whom every one has heard. His 
career is also a good index of the career of Quakerism 
as a whole. At its inception Quakerism was one of 
the most strenuous of all religious movements. There 
was little of that tranquillity and calm serenity that 
we usually associate with the name. They were well 
called “Quakers,” for they were shaken by the intensity 
of their convictions as few people have ever been. 

About the year 1648, George Fox, the founder of the 
Quakers, began preaching his strange doctrine of the 
inner light. He was a man of a single book—the Bible, 
and was in many respects a fanatic, never for a mo- 
ment doubting that he received messages of final truth 
direct from God which mankind must accept. Yet 
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with it all he was an exceptionally strong character. 
He had a courage that did not falter; he was endowed 
with remarkable insight, was quick at repartee and 
invincible in extemporaneous debate. He had a large 
endowment of benevolence and kindliness, and a store 
of native intelligence and common sense that usually 
held his fanaticism in check and gave him balance. 

George Fox had no thought of founding another reli- 
gious sect. He preached by the roadside, in barns, in 
the market-place, and wherever he found people who 
would listen. People flocked to hear him in great 
numbers, and others like-minded with himself began 
to attach themselves to him and to preach the same 
doctrines. It was a purely spontaneous movement. 
Within less than fifteen years from the time George 
Fox first began to preach, without the aid of any 
essential organization or concerted action, these 
Quaker preachers had penetrated not only into remote 
corners of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, but 
into every country in Europe, into Turkey, Persia, and 
Egypt, into every colony in America, and into all the 
islands of the West Indies,—such was its phenomenal 
power and success. 

The Quaker movement was one of the great reforma- 
tion waves that swept over the world of human life. 
As a reform movement it was much more thorough-. 
going and deep-seated than any of those that had pre- 
ceeded it. We think of the Protestant Reformation as 
a sweeping change in the religion of the time, but it 
was primarily a change in the mechanics of religion, 
a change in the ecclesiastical administration of the 
time. It was a revolt against the tyranny and the 
corruption that had taken possession of the religious 
machinery of Europe. When the Protestant churches 
were organized, most of the dogmas and beliefs of the 
mother church were carried over and bodily incor- 
porated into them. But the Quaker reformation went 
much deeper than that. It endeavored to go to the 
heart of things. This movement in the first burst of 
its conviction, in what it attempted to do, was one of 
the most radical and thoroughgoing of any religious 
reform. 

The Quakers went to the center of things. They 
said: “Your talk about human depravity, about the 
blood atonement and predestination are all pagan and 
horrible. It is a libel on God and man, and we will 
have none of it. Your book and your creed, which you 
set up as an authority, are as external and material 
as the church they replace, and will as speedily de- 
teriorate into idolatry and instruments of tyranny, 
and we will have no such authority. Baptism with 
water, and communion with bread and. wine are ex- 
ternal, material, and idolatrous. All ceremonies, 
trappings, and symbols come very soon to be regarded 
as ends in themselves and stand in the way of true 
worship, which is spiritual and inner. It is reliance 
on these external things that keeps the spirit in bond- 
age and that causes the pain, suffering, and cruelty of 
the world. We can have none of these things. Let 
every human being stand in the presence of God with 
naked soul, that the true light of truth may shine in 
upon him, and then will all men be brothers and all 
men be free.” It was an attempt to establish a pure 
worship of the spirit with nothing intervening. 

They saw people go into cathedrals, and they ob- 
served that it was the arches, pillars, images, and 
external adornments that impressed them, and they 
said: “These things stand between man and his God. 
We must have none of them. Let us meet in the open 
air, or let us have meeting-houses that can have no 
other possible function than to protect us from the 
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elements.” True to this conviction, they built nothing 
but the plainest of buildings and used them unpainted 
and unadorned for two centuries. They saw that where 
regular ministers were supported, men came to rely 
upon what they said instead of upon their own inner 
conviction, and decided that they could have no spe- 
cialized ministry if they were to remain free. 

Not only did they dispense with creed, liturgy, and 
priesthood, stripping their worship of every possible 

‘vestige of externality, meeting in the plainest and 
barest of meeting-houses, sitting in perfect silence, each 
one having an equal right to give expression to the 
truth that was borne in upon him, but when they 
organized themselves, as they did later into a very 
close body, it was the most democratic of organizations. 
It safeguarded itself carefully at every point against 
all possibility of any man or group of men ever elevat- 
ing themselves to a place of authority or power. 
Women were from the first on an exact equality with 
men. The Quakers never even delegated power. [very 
question had to come before the entire body. In their 
larger gatherings, which oftentimes embraced many 
widely scattered societies, every humblest member had 
the same right as every other. While representatives 
were usually appointed and sent from these remoter 
districts, it was’ only to make sure that each local 
society should have members present, but any other 
member who saw fit to go had an equal right with the 
representatives. 

One of the most surprising things about this was the 
fact that they carried their worship of democracy so 
far that they never permitted a question to be decided 
by majority vote. They declared that the tyranny of 
the majority over the minority is just as much tyranny 
as any other tyranny. The minority, they felt, was 
quite as likely to be right as the majority. In fact, 
the truth comes to the minority first and to give the 
majority the right to be forever suppressing the minor- 
ity is to be forever suppressing the truth. 

They were opposed to the use of force anyway. 
They said that simply getting together and deciding 
by a counting of individuals was only another appeal 
to force. It was making might of numbers right. The 
whole essence of the Quaker faith was contained in 
their doctrine of the inner light. They believed that 
if man would put himself in the right attitude toward 
God and man the truth would be borne in upon him 
as an inner illumination and this was the only true 
means of finding the truth. If they met together and 
were divided as to what was right and true, that divi- 
sion was evidence that they were not in the right atti- 
tude of mind. Like a jury they must reason together 
and seek for the right attitude of soul until they 
came to substantial agreement before they should take 
action. 

_ When the Quakers became numerous in England in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the authorities 
were confronted by a situation that was more perplex- 
ing than any they had ever encountered before. The 
Quakers refused to pay taxes for the support of the 
established church, they refused to bear arms, and they 
refused to take oaths. When the other dissenters were 
confronted by the authorities, they would resist. They 
would endeavor to escape. They would hold their 
meetings in secret or even suspend them for a time. 
But the Quakers would do none of these things. They 
held their meetings in the open. They made no attempt 
to escape and offered no defense but words. The au- 
thorities would pull down their rude meeting-houses 
and carry the leaders off to jail, only to return and find 
those who remained ‘holding their meetings on the 
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ruins, and those in jail holding meetings with the in- 
mates until they died of the loathsome diseases with 
which the filthy jails were infested. More than five 
thousand of them gave up their lives in this way during 
the reigns of Cromwell and Charles II. 

The reaction against the persecution of the Quakers 
was more rapid and more sweeping than that against 
any of the other dissenters. The authorities did 
not object to punishing men who resisted, who at- 
tempted to escape, and who turned upon them and 
reviled them, but to prosecute these people who were 
ready to place their heads upon the block was a thing 
that even the hardened human nature of that time 
shrank from, thus in a measure proving the truth of 
their own gospel, that non-resistance if persisted in 
will conquer and is man’s safest defense. 

Their doctrine of the inner light and their reverence 
for every human soul made them leaders in all benevo- 
lent and reform movements. They were the first prison 
reformers, a work no doubt suggested to them by their 
own experiences in dark and filthy jails. Kindness, 
they declared, and not harshness, is what will bring 
light to the darkened souls of the wayfaring. Reforma- 
tion, not punishment and revenge, should be the object 
of the law, said the Quakers to an astonished world 
over two hundred years ago. They were foremost 
among all the religious people in opposition to slavery 
in all its forms. 

All of those peculiarities which have caused. them 
to be looked upon with ridicule had their origin in 
some vital principle that sprang out of their lofty 
interpretation of life. Oaths they would not take, be- 
cause they held that when one said “yea” or “nay” he 
had said all it was in the power of any one to say. 
It was introducing a double standard of truth which 
was false in itself. To call upon God on special occa- 
sions was not only sacrilege, but blasphemy, as if God 
was not always helping one tell the truth and would 
only do so in response to the demands of magistrates, 
or as if it were an offense only on certain occasions 
to tell an untruth. 

They refused to uncover the head or use terms of 
distinction, because in their day that was a sign of 
deference which the nobility demanded of the common 
people. It was a mark of distinction between inferiors 
and superiors. They said, “There are no inferiors and 
no superiors; we are all children of a common Father, 
and we bow before Him alone.” 

Most of the reasons for these peculiarities soon 
passed away and adherence to them became simply a 
matter of form or tradition. They thus became the 
victims of the very thing they so vigorously protested 
against. 

Like all movements that are powerful and. that make 
a strong appeal to the emotions, it attracted the half- 
crazy fanatics of the time, who went into all sorts of 
excesses, but this was quite apart from the real move- 
ment. Yet this is about all the average historian has 
seen in Quakerism,—the débris that gathered on the 
surface. All Macaulay ever saw in it was this rag-tag 
element that attached itself to it but was not of it. 

With the cessation ‘of persecution at the end of the 
seventeenth century the Quakers changed their char- 
acter and general attitude. Their extravagances and 
eccentricities were less marked, and they settled down 
to a sedate, orderly, thrifty life interested in all good 
works. They lost much of their aggressive power and 
fervor, and from that time to this they have gradually 
given up their unique position both as to doctrine and 
manners of life. To-day they are scarcely taken into con- 
sideration in computing the active religious forces of 
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the world. They have many churches in various parts 


of America, but a large number of these are scarcely 
to be distinguished from the evangelical churches 
either in belief or in spirit. A few others adhere rig- 
idly to the old-time form and organization, but so void 
are they of active life and power, that they are but 
little more than solemn ghosts of a departed spirit. 

As the United Brethren have had their divisions, so 
the Friends have had their unfriendly controversies. 
The first serious controversy or schism was along the 


same lines that rent the Congregational body in New 


“saying: 


England, the point of dispute being the deity of Jesus. 
As the Congregational body divided into the Orthodox 
and Unitarian, so the Friends a little later divided 
into the Orthodox and Hicksite, as the Unitarian 
branch of Friends was called, taking its name from its 
leader Elias Hicks. As Boston, the old Congregational 
stronghold, became predominatingly Unitarian, so 
Philadelphia, the old Quaker stronghold, became pre- 
dominatingly Hicksite, the majority of the Philadel- 
phia Friends going with the liberals. 

The Quakers thought to safeguard themselves against 
any possibility of idolatry by abolishing every vestige 
of external form or expression of worship, and now 
we see some of them complacently reverencing the 
vacuum or absence of form with all the zeal of devo- 
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‘tees. Here we have driven home to us the essential 
truth that it is neither the external form nor the lack 
of form that is the essential thing, but the constant 
renewal of the inner life, either through the one or 
the other. 

Our sympathies are of course with the liberal, or 
Hicksite, branch of Friends. They were isolated from 
the larger body for the same heresy for which our 
churches were cut off from the larger Congregational 
body. While we trace our institutional lineage back 
to the Puritans, our spiritual lineage comes more truly 
from the Quakers. This was the one distinctively 
liberal movement of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, far in advance of any of the others both 
theologically and in the humanities. 

Rationally we are coming to see clearly what they 
felt vaguely but intensely more than two hundred years 
ago, when they declared that each man must be his own 
priest and interpreter of truth; that no book, no creed, 
no institution, no ritual or ceremony can supersede 
man’s Own experience and properly come between him 
and his God; and this is the truth which is to-day 
gaining ground and slowly gaining recognition in every 
church in Christendom, and we may well do honor to 
the Quakers as the pioneers in the struggle for real 
religious liberty. 


Intimate Glimpses of Edward Everett Hale 


In the Mountains, the Market-place, and the Kingdom of Love 


P. A. EPLER 


| three EVERETT HALE measured true to the 


three tests of physical, human, and spiritual 

_ greatness. Those who entered into the inner 
shrine of his intimacy testify to this fact. Hale’s was 
not the eccentric and disproportionate genius where all 
power was concentrated into one radiant spark, leaving 
ihe rest in eclipse. His was a perfect symmetry, poise, 
and balance, and he walked among men even as the 
Public Garden statue benignly suggests, bending “to 
men of low estate,” saving souls from wreckage, and 


Look up and not down, 
Look out and not in, 

Look forward and not back, 
And lend a hand. 


About 1897 I was riding on horseback through the 
White Mountains. Where the Old Man of the Mountains 
challenges the passers-by from a towering cliff I left 
the horse and passed into the hotel, where groups were 
returning from mountain climbs. All of a sudden, like 
a2 rumbling echo from Echo Lake, as if the Old Man of 
the Mountains had broken out into speech and returned 
as an echo, I was arrested by deep cavernous tones 
that seemed to come from a human cave. There strode 
before me the most perfect epitome in flesh of the Old 
Man of the Mountains that could be imagined. I did 
not know his name. Gray, shaggy, vast-shouldered, 
and giant-chested, he had the unspoiled eyes of a child 
of nature. He was in a free flannel shirt that rolled 
easily from the neck, and a slouch hat. The grumble and 
rumble of his voice was as soothing and unirritating 
as a mountain waterfall, or indeed, as I have said, more 
like a deep-throated echo from Echo Lake, where the 


-mountains on the banks passed it through mellowing 


amplifiers. It was a chest tone wholly profound and . 
deep. A giant child of nature, he stood there unlike 
any one I had ever seen,—born of the mountains, moun- 
tain-made and mountain-mannered. Tone, color, and 
mass of movement were such that in the days of myth 
they would have said that in him a god had come 
down in the shape of man. 

“What is his name,” I asked. 

“Hdward Everett Hale,” was the answer. 

I was glad his personality, unnamed, had forced its 
greatness upon me before I asked. The impression was 
much more real. 

The second time, he appeared at an uptown market 
in Dorchester, Mass. A good woman I knew kept a 
stall. The stall beyond was kept by a little German 
with pointed mustaches. Hale appeared with an im- 
mense market-basket slung from his arm. Swinging 
along amid the smartly dressed residential shoppers 
he towered head and shoulders above them. But the 
little shopkeeper, aiming at the patronage of rich 
women, passed by Hale’s courteous and waiting figure 
as he stood, commoner that he was, unfilled market- 
basket on his arm. Person after person was waited 
upon beforehim. Absolutely unruffled and undisturbed, 
Hale swung on to the woman. Then in loud tones 
that rose above the throng, commanding every one’s 
attention, he asked, “Do you deal in courtesy here—for 
if you do I will deal with you in other things!” The 
market-woman, who knew him, felt honored, and. 
caught the point. She heaped Hale’s basket with pur- 
chases.. Then he unconcernedly strode on. The throng 
of elegantly dressed women bowed and curtsied as 
Hale, natural and impressive, strode lumbering along 
as usual with giant steps. At that the petty trades- 
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man, tugging at his waxed mustaches, walked up. 
“Gott in Himmel!” he exclaimed, “Who vas dat old 
tramp?” “That, sir,” said the shopwoman, looking down 
upon him severely,—‘“that, sir, was Edward Everett 
Hale, the greatest man in Boston, sir.” Whereupon 
the tradesman vanished, with but this exclamation, 
“Der. Teufel!” 

One day, in the little Lend a Hand office, we were 
talking of work in South Boston, where I had ridden 
with Julia Ward Howe, who had been helping with a 
number of large meetings in Phillips Church for the 
literary and patriotic uplift of many hundreds of 
people in a course I had created for their benefit. 

“Of course I’lt conte, too,” he smiled, telling me of 
his work with the Lend a Hand. “Come over to my 
publishers, Little, Brown & Co.” he added. 

Scarcely could he get into the little hansom cab. I 
thought surely he would lift it off its balance. But 
once in, he began a rhapsody which I shall never for- 
get. It was on the kingdom of God as larger than any 
denomination or particular communion. ° 

“Here am I agreeing to go away over to the penin- 
sula to an orthodox pulpit for an audience gathered 
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by an orthodox minister. Why should I do it? It’s 
the King’s work!—the King’s work!” he thundered, 
striking out with his arm till his clinched fist nearly 
knocked the roof off the cab as though it were some 
pettier thought he wished to dismiss. 

“Who’s that old codger?” asked the driver, as Hale 
left the cab. Unheeding, my mind kept repeating to 
itself Hale’s one great conception, “It’s the King’s 
work.” 

“The higher one climbs up the mountain, the farther 
one sees,” Hale once said. And that is the secret. He 
was great in the inspiring Presidential Range. He 
was knightly in courtesy in the market-place. He was 
kingly in the universal reaches of love divine amid the 
differences of religion. He was so because he had 
climbed so much higher than most of us, so much 
nearer God. : an 

He was a mountaineer not only in granitic, gray- 
browed physique, and in a spiritual perspective above 
lesser peaks, but, like the flora that bloomed on the 
mountain-sides, he softened the rough places for us 
all by being imperial in courtesy. “His gentleness 
hath made him great.” 


The Minister and his Mental Processes 
Thinkers Must Distinguish End from Beginning 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS 


ee, 


with a free-thinking squire, he said, “By ‘re- 

ligion’ I mean, of course, Christianity; and 
by ‘Christianity’ I mean the Protestant religion; and 
by ‘the Protestant religion’ I mean the Church of Eng- 
land.” There he was; and he knew where he was, and 
that was quite sufficient. You ask the ordinary man 
about his faith in human progress and he will say, 
somewhat to the same effect, “I believe in civilization, 


W oie THE PARSON was discussing religion 


and by that I mean one hundred per cent. American; 


and by that I mean that this country should be gov- 
erned by the best people; and by the best people I 
mean my kind of people.” You very soon get back to 
these realities—chunks of reality. And if our chunk 
of reality was the only one that was in this system 
it would be all very well. The trouble begins when 
these concrete seemingly intellectual and religious no- 
tions come into conflict and it is my religion against 
yours, my patriotism against yours, my interest against 
yours, my morality against what you choose to call 
your morality. 

Now the function of thought is to go back of these 
concrete facts and analyze them, to trace their origin, 
to bring them into the light of reason and sound them; 
and so, as the ordinary man is a great believer in the 
concrete, the first business of the thinker is to try to 
get at the discrete realities. He does that by analyzing, 
by taking this thing apart, seeing it by itself. You talk 


about religion, and you are mixing it up with a great - 


many other things that are not religion. Let us try 
to get at the pure thing, religion not only from your 
personal prejudice and your experience, but a great 
human relation. Thus you divide that which was in- 
tegral in the common man’s mind. The whole is di- 
vided into parts. So we use that prefix “dis”—dis- 


_ power and genius. 


tinguish” one thing from another, “disentangle.” Re- 
ligion is not simply Unitarian or Methodist. It is 
not simply Christian or Mohammedan or Buddhist. 
What is the essential thing in religion that makes it 
different from anything else? Go back and disen- 
tangle it even from morality itself, then you get what 


_you call the beginning of religion. Now every science 


is based on that practice of disentangling things, which 
concretely are together, into their different elements. 
So we analyze reality. You can look at human life 
philosophically, and you look at it philosophically by 
refusing to look at it in any other way. You look at it 
scientifically or ethically, according to each individual 
science, and you find that that which to first appear- 
ance stood as one solid whole is divided into different 
parts. We have the word “ignorance” and we have 
out of that the verb “ignore.” Now all the analytic 
sciences and disciplines of thought are based on the 
capacity for ignoring what is irrelevant. It is a sys- 
tematic ignorance of things which have no relation to 
that particular study. Political economy used to be 
called the dismal science, because people mixed econ- 
omy often with morality. Every science is dismal in 
that way. Every art is a dismal art, because you can - 
only follow it to its beginning, and so understand it 
discretely, by ignoring a great many things which 
have their place in the world. You ask me who was 
the greatest general, Washington, Marlborough, Napo- 
leon, or Lee. Now if I mix that idea with my preju- 
dices in regard to the causes for which these men fought 
or with their characters I can give no answer that 
would satisfy a military critic. In order to get the 
standpoint of military science I ignore all but military 
So with everything else. “MAA 
Now where do we come out? All that thought which 
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is scientific in its method, which is absolutely neces- 
sary if we are to understand the making of this moral 
world as to its end, is a following of the same narrowly 
defined investigation to the end. How far shall we go? 
Tf you are a thinker, and you start at all, you must go 
to the end. You must be ready. You must go to the 
beginning. That is a long way, and many persons who 
go to the beginning are so exhausted that they think 
that is the end—and that is the end of their thought. 
From all the warmth and glory and grace and beauty 


of the natural world, the world of concrete reality at 


the present time, they are just going back here and 
back there to the beginning -of some special phase of 
thought and life. They are carrying on their investiga- 
tion. Now what shall we say? We say that that is 
a part of all thinking, but it is only half of it. And 
the reason why men go back to the beginning is that 
they may turn around, studying the facts the other 
way, and then look at the*marvel of the universe as 
from those beginnings, going on and on and on with 
‘endless combinations that baffle our understanding, 
that bewilder our thought, but give a sense of un- 
speakable glory. 

What is the trouble with us? We are not usually 
radical enough in our search for the beginning in 
order to have the real sense of conservatism in our 
attitude toward human life. I believe that at this 
time the only safe thinking is the thinking of the man 
who, whatever special subject he is thinking about, 
goes clear back to the beginning. 

What about God? You may discuss the question 
radically, conservatively, free-thinking, and what-not, 
but you do not get the sense of the meaning that is 
in the word until you have thought of the possibility, 
not of there being no God such as somebody tells me 
there is, but of the darkness of primeval chaos, or face 
the possibility of there being no God at all—nothing 


- but that dark abyss without any spirit or thought or 


life possible. -Why should these things that we talk 
about exist? When I try to think myself back to that 
beginning, where do I find the glory and the wonder 
of life? It is simply when I turn my back upon that 


black chaos and see the relations of human history in 


- 


this strangely evolved world. I can think myself back 
‘of all your creeds, of your superstition, and then with 
quivering life go on more and more—shall I say, “grow- 
ing to the perfect day”? Growing to this day! Seeing 
what actually has happened is a vision beyond all my 
dreams of wonder. But who are my friends? All, all 
those people who have been struggling on to the far 
light. I no longer scorn any of them, I no longer get 
on without their experience. But something is there, 
and that something is divine, 


Breathing in the thinker’s creed, 
Pulsing in the hero’s blood. 


Standing there, all that the thinker has done has been 
to enable me to go back to the beginning, but when 
I turn around and see what has happened with all 
the pulsing of the hero’s blood, what they have done 
and suffered, and achieved or what they still hope, 
then the “thinker’s creed” is no, longer the negation 
of the “hero’s blood.” It is the being where I can 
see that forward-looking host going on and on and 
on from strength to strength, from glory to glory. 
Now, brethren, in regard to the end of our thinking, 
I think we must agree upon this, that the only thinking 
that is worth while is not the thinking upon some 
remote question, but thinking upon precisely the same 
questions which the ordinary man and woman to whom 
we minister, antl of whom we are a part, are thinking 


about. But the other thing needs to be said. We do 
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not help them unless we can help them to think to 
more purpose, help them in what, after all, is their 
great need, to find a reason for their own best actions, 
the justification for that which they somehow instinc- 
tively feel-is right and just. You cannot meet the 
young people of this generation without coming upon 
that which is characteristic, their contempt for that 
which they call “smug conventionality.” “It is only a 
convention,” they say—and they are through with all 
conventions! I was reading the other day a declara- 
tion of independence of one of these groups of ‘“ad- 
vanced thinkers,” and they said that the purpose of 
the young people of this generation is to carry through 
a revolution of thought until they stand existence on 
its head. That is a very excellent feeling, because 
existence needs to be stood on its head now and then. 
And if the existing morals and existing sanctities have 
not any reason for them, if they are mere taboos, all 
of them,—and many of them are,—if that is all, you 
will find these people with a certain fresh gaiety brush- 
ing them aside and going on. Now we who stand for 
what we believe to be some great experiences of the 
ages, who believe in their sanctity and their necessity— 
what is our duty? It is not to be shocked. It is re- 
markable how easily people think that a minister can 
be shocked at what is said. And sometimes when we 
think it is our duty to appear shocked, the hypocrisy 
has a bad effect upon our manners! Now a minister 
of religion ought not to be shocked at any form of 
irreligion, any form of primitivism that may come 


* about him, any more than a physician has any business 


to be shocked at any ordinary disease. His business 
is to study it, to understand it, to be able to trace it 
to its beginning, and then to give the remedy. The 
freest mind in the community on all disputed ques- 
tions, whether of property or sex or politics, things 
which people are thinking about and demanding the 
reason for—the freest mind ought to be that of the 
minister, because it is his business, so far as he can 
do it, to understand what is the matter, to be able to 
give a reasonable diagnosis, which comes from a dis- 
criminating understanding. And the most sympathetic 
mind, the mind sympathizing with the greatest num- 
ber of seekers after truth and after righteousness, 
ought to be the minister’s mind, because that is what 
he has been thinking about, thinking not in terms of 
the man of science, but in terms of the lover of man- 
kind. This whole question of conventionality and of 
the relation of convention to human progress is a part 
of the minister’s work, to understand it by going back 
to the beginning. What is a convention? It is simply 
something which has been agreed upon, the basis of 
common action. Now some of these conventions were 
based upon imperfect knowledge. Some of them were 
the results of superstition. Others of them are based 
upon the continuous experiences of mankind under all 
circumstances through long periods of history. Is not 
the minister a man who ought to have thought enough 
about these things to make clear the distinction be- 
tween a mere taboo and the result of human experi- 
ence? When we think of the next step in human 
progress, we always think of it in terms of the con- 
vention, of something agreed upon. The nations, we 
say, agreed to do this or that. Their future action 
is determined by it. Now all along back in the history 
of our race there has been this gradual growth of 
things which we agree to do together; and it is our 
business as individual thinkers to find the reason, if 
there be a reason, for the things which the ordinary 
man has to do. He is willing to do his duty; but we 
are here to help him, and to help ourselves to find out 
what in each emergency the duty is. 
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If Jesus Should Come 


What Would He Find? 


AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD, D.D. 


“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing here, which shall 
not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his king- 
dom.’”—MATTHEw xvi. 28 

“Where is the promise of his coming? for since the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation.’’—2 PmTmrR iii. 4. 


T IS DIFFICULT. to overestimate the importance to the 
T early church of this belief in the second coming of Christ. 

Whether Jesus shared it, as the first passage would seem 
to imply, or whether it was reflected back upon him by loyal 
and devoted adherents, is immaterial. This is a problem for 
scholars and critics. But whatever may have been his attitude 
toward this belief, it is to its prevalence that we are indebted 
for the existence of the Christian Church. ‘To the disciples 
of Jesus his death upon the cross seemed to mark the end 
of his career and the collapse of their hopes and expectations. 

They had left all and followed him under the conviction that 
he was the long-heralded Messiah come to establish his king- 
dom upon the earth. They had welcomed each crisis in his 
eareer with the thought that now the expected revelation of 
his identity was at hand. It has been argued by. some that 
the betrayal by Judas was prompted by the desire to hasten 
this consummation, and that his remorse was due to his recogni- 
tion of the terrible mistake he had made. Be that as it may, 
to these crude, unlettered disciples, the crucifixion spelled 
disaster. Deprived of their leader, bereft of their hopes, with 
the kingdom apparently as far away as before, what could 
they do but return to their homes and take up again their 
accustomed occupations,—James and John to their nets, 
Thomas to his carpenter shop, Matthew to his office of tax 
collector? 

Doubtless this is what would have happened had it not been 
for the rise of this belief in the immediate return of their 
master. Whatever its origin, the conviction arose that Jesus 
had merely withdrawn himself for a time, that soon he would 
return, heralded by clouds of glory and accompanied by hosts 
of angels, and that then he would complete the work which 
he had begun. It was expected that all this would happen 
in the immediate future, within the lifetime of men and women 
then living. It was this belief that led them to tarry in 
Jerusalem, steadfast in prayer, instead of returning to their 
former homes. It was this that moved them to proclaim his 
Messiahship and to exhort men to prepare for his reappearance. 
And it was this that made them indifferent to the institutions 
of property and marriage and to many of the things which 
they had regarded as of importance. All worldly interests could 
be forgotten or ignored if the coming of Jesus was to be a 
matter of a few months or, at best, a few years. 

But the months passed, the years came and went, one by 
one their companions were gathered to their fathers without 
having obtained the promise. Hope and expectation gave way 
to skepticism and unbelief. To those who did not share the 
belief they became objects of ridicule. Scoffers appeared, 
according to the author of the Epistle of Peter, who asked, 
“Where is the promise of his coming?” and reminded them 
that the fathers had all died and yet there had been no sign 
of his appearance. To this their only reply was that with 
the Lord a thousand years is as a day and a day as a thousand 
years,—a statement which afforded but little consolation to 
those who had hoped to witness his coming in their own 
lifetime and could not hope to live many days of a thousand 
years each. 

Thus the habit arose, and persists to this day, of giving to 
all apocalyptic utterances a spiritual interpretation. Jesus 
is not to come in person but in power, not in clouds of glory 
but in the hearts and lives of men, accompanied by no angelic 
host but by the inward satisfaction which comes with the 
consciousness that one is growing into the likeness of the Christ 
ideal. Instead of an earthly kingdom, established with pomp 
and splendor, we must content ourselves with a spiritual 
kingdom, growing quietly and unobtrusively and yet destined 
ultimately to transform the kingdoms of this world into the 
kingdom of God and of His Christ. This is the hope and 
expectation of the modern world. It is far more reasonable 
and more capable of realization than the cruder expectation of 
the early disciples. 

And yet the old expectation dies hard. ‘There are still those 
who insist upon interpreting the promises literally. They 
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look for a second coming of Jesus in the near future and even 
venture to fix the day and the hour. With his advent, the 
millennium will begin. In such idle speculation it is not easy 
for thinking men and women to be deeply interested: Thére 
is, however, another kind of speculation concerning the coming 
of the Christ which is of more immediate concern. It has to 
do, not with the time and manner of his coming, but with 
what he would do if he should come, what would be his verdict 
upon the church and upon Christian civilization, and what 
would be his attitude toward men and women outside the 
church, Sermons have been preached and books have been 
written upon the theme, If Christ came to Boston,—or to 
Detroit, or to San Francisco,—and the human imagination has 
been heavily taxed to provide the material for these apocalyptic 
utterances. ; 

There are three things which these conjectures have in 
common. First of all they are hopelessly pessimistic. . All 
agree that Jesus’ verdict must be one of condemnation and 
censure and his attitude one of disappointment and chagrin. 
They assume without question that he would find the world 
so far short of his ideal, so antagonistic to his spirit, that he 
could not view it with either sympathy or toleration. Such a 
view implies that the world has been growing worse instead 
of better and that its future was never more dark and for- 
bidding than now,—a verdict wholly at variance with the 
facts of history, with the testimony of experience, and with 
the judgment of intelligent men and women. They forget that 


All of good the past has had 
Remains to make our own time glad; 
Our common, daily life divine, 

And every land a Palestine. 


These conjectures also agree in presenting a standing indict- 
ment of Christianity and a Christian civilization, and there- 
fore of the Christian Church. It is now nineteen centuries 
since Jesus lived among men. During the years that have 


.interyened his followers have been at work extending the 


area within which his sway is recognized and increasing the 
number of those who hail him as their Lord and Master. 
Throughout the greater part of that period the church has 
been the one dominant religious institution and Christian men 
and women have determined the character and form of our 
civilization. If the world has failed to make progress, if men 
and women: have not become more Christlike, if our civilization 
has not. become more Christian, whose is the fault? Can the 
church wholly absolve itself from responsibility? When Chris- 
tian men and women indulge in such criticism, are they not 
criticising themselves and the institution in which they profess 
to believe? 

‘Again, these conjectures assume that if Jesus should come, 
he would be looking for the things upon which the chureh has 
laid the chief stress and that he would judge the world solely 
by this criterion. It seems never to have occurred to these 
prophets of a latter day that he might utilize a wholly different 


e 


standard of values, that his chief criticism might be directed © 


against the church and against Christian people because of 
their failure to understand and interpret his mission. ‘The 
pathos of Christian history has been due largely to the un- 
intelligence of Christian people. This was true at the begin- 
ning and it is true to-day. Jesus chose twelve disciples to 
co-operate with him in his work and to continue it after his 
death, and yet not one of them seems to have understood his 
real objective. 

We look in vain for one conspicuous act which any one of 
them ever performed, They failed to understand his parables 
and he was obliged to interpret them, kindergarten fashion. 
They quarreled among themselves concerning the chief places 
in the kingdom and drew down upon themselves his rebuke. 
They tried to prevent men from doing good except in the 
name of Jesus, forbade little children to come into his presence, 
and exhibited throughout such a lack of comprehension and 
insight that we remember them to-day only because of their 
association with him. After his death they relapsed into 
obscurity. ‘They were never the recognized leaders in the 
mother-churech at Jerusalem ; Stephen towers. above them all. 
And they never exerted any commanding influence outside 
of Jerusalem. Had it not been for Paul and his mission to 
the Gentiles, Christianity would never have become a world- 
religion, but would have remained a little narrow Jewish 
sect. 

Peter is the only one among the disciples to whom is ascribed 
the founding of a church, and the ascription is of doubtful 
validity. The Chureh of Rome bases its authority upon it, 
but the verdict of the rest of the world is, “Not proved.” 
It is significant that in McGiffert’s “Apostolic Age” only four 
of the twelve are mentioned in the index, and of only one 
of these, Peter, is anything of importance recorded. Of the 


- 
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eight remaining, not one did anything worthy of mention in a 
scholarly treatise upon the age in which they lived. 

If Jesus was thus misunderstood and misinterpreted by those 
who stood nearest to him in the first century, is it at all strange 
that the men of a later day failed to understand him? He 
came that men might have life and have it more abundantly 
and yet the church that bears his name has persisted in 
imposing, as conditions of discipleship, the acceptance of beliefs 

hich he never mentioned, or participation in rites which he 
never sanctioned, or submission to a church which he never 
authorized. As Minot J. Savage once said, “According to the 
standards of popular Christianity neither Jesus nor any of 
his disciples were Christians,’ and “if he were to come to 
New York, and appear before the board of examiners peti- 
tioning for admission into any one of those popular churches, 
there is not one that could admit him provided they asked 
a the same questions which they ask of all other candi- 

ates.” 

May it not be that if Jesus were to return, his verdict would 
be quite different from that which his reputed spokesmen have 
assumed? May it not be that they have been mistaken in 
their judgment of the world and in their interpretation of 
Jesus’ attitude toward it? 

Second only to this passion for democracy is the desire for 
social and economic justice, for fair dealing between man and 
man. There is a growing recognition of the social responsi- 
bility of the individual man or woman. The story of the 
good Samaritan has not been told over and over again to no 
purpose. The Christian life is the neighborly life, and the 
progress of Christian civilization has been due to the widening 
of the area within which neighborly ties are recognized and 


‘neighborly responsibilities assumed. Exploitation and greed in 


industry, indifference and neglect toward the unfortunate, are 
recognized as vestiges of a bygone civilization,—or rather 
as evidence of the lack of civilization. Brothers do not take 
advantage of one another’s weaknesses and needs; they do not 
kill and maim one another upon foreign or domestic battle- 
fields; they do not exploit one another in shop and factory 
and mine. Such things are possible only where the ties of 
brotherhood are forgotten or ignored. And so to-day there is 
an increasing demand for a reorganization of society based 
upon the theory that men are brothers all and that there can 
be no limit to the obligation to live the brotherly life. Then 
the only law will be the law of love, and the only obligation, 
the obligation to serve. Can we question the attitude toward 
such a demand on the part of one who summed up all religion 
in the phrase “love for God and for one’s neighbor’? 

Again, may it not be that if Jesus were here to-day he would 
not find the world so irreligious as it is sometimes assumed? 
This will depend, of course, upon our definition of religion. 
If we make it synonymous with the acceptance of the dogmas 
and ereeds of the traditional theology, we should have reason 
to despair, for these are being abandoned by all intelligent 
men and women. But if we remember that long before Jesus 
eame into the world, religion was defined as doing justly, loving 
merey and walking humbly with God, there can be no occasion 
for apprehension or alarm. The more we understand the mind 
of the Master, the more we realize that with him religion 
was not a dogma but a life, the life of unselfish love and 
self-forgetful service. All who live this life are his disciples. 
If Jesus should find an increasing number of men and women 
trying, more or less successfully, to live this life, we cannot 
but believe that he would look with perfect equanimity upon 
some of the things we are wont to deplore——the abandonment 
of old beliefs and scrapping of old institutions. Our churches 
are not thronged, but there were never so many men and 
women laboring earnestly for peace among nations and good- 
will among men. Ceremonial religion claims fewer devotees, 
but there were never so many going about and doing good in 
the spirit of the Master, if not in his name. Men are less 


vociferous in their professions of faith, but they were never © 


more insistent upon the reality and the worth of the religious 
life. They are less interested in speculations concerning the 
person and work of Christ, but they were never so eager to 
know just what Jesus would have them do if he were here 
to-day, and never more determined to do it. 

Such a world need have no fear of the Master’s condemna- 
tion. If Jesus should come to-morrow, he would find a world 
infinitely better than that into which he was born,—one in 
which progress has come largely through the acceptance of 
his teachings, and in which there are multitudes of men and 
women who would welcome his return. And we, on our part, 
would find him rejoicing in the spread of free institutions, 
leading in the work of civie betterment, social justice, and 
world peace, and giving to the world a practical exemplifica- 
tion of the religion which is pure and undefiled. No! Jesus 
did not live and die in vain and nineteen centuries of Christian 
civilization have not been a fruitless quest. In the words of 
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a little poem which I clipped from a college journal and which 
expresses the daring and the optimism of our college youth: 


When Christ returned— 

The Christian centuries had rolled away— 

The convents all are closed; the friars walk 
And preach like ghosts from long-forgotten graves; 
The Virgins and the Saints have vanished from 
The galleries; Cathedrals crumble; books 

In mountains upon mountains have been left 
To rot of their o’erswollen learning; Paul 
And Peter are vain myths of perished folk— 
Curious, silly myths; the miracles 

Of Virgin birth, of Resurrection—pass 

With wonder from the scholars to their boys 
As scraps of ancient poetry. ... And Christ 
Beheld the world renew’d, and found it good, 
Finding it young—and went away again. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Dr. Perkins Reconsiders Call 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


The statement was recently made in THE REGISTER, in a 
report of the Andover institute, that Dr. John Carroll Perkins, 
minister of the University Unitarian Church of Seattle, Wash., 
was to become associate minister of Arlington Street Church. 
It had become quite generally known that Dr. Perkins had 
received a call to that position and it was not unnaturally 
assumed that he would accept. The statement that he had 
done so was, however, premature. After careful consideration 
Dr. Perkins has notified the trustees of the two churches con- 
cerned that for the present he will remain in Seattle. Whatever 
lesser considerations may have weighed on one side of the 
seale or the other, it may be said that the determining factor 
in this decision was a realization that the constructive work 
that he has been doing during his eight years’ ministry in 
Seattle would suffer if he left it at this time, and that his 
highest duty to Unitarianism now lay in this outpost where 
a few people in a few churches are working to lay sound 
foundations of our liberal faith. 

The Pacific Northwest cannot spare such religious leadership 
as his, and the Unitarian Church never will become a strong 
national church if its strongest men are to be absorbed into 
the Boston district. We must be represented by our best in 
this Western country if we are ever to have more than 
missionary stations here and if our laymen are to have the 
courage to try to establish churches in a soil which thus far 
Aas been far from fertile. It is this aspect of the case in 
point which has raised it from a question of personal pref- 
erence or interest, or the desires of individual churches, into 
the larger field of church statesmanship. The mere fact of 
Dr. Perkins’s decision will strengthen his own church and 
will improve the morale of Pacific Northwestern Unitarianism. 

Sratrin, WAsH., August 15, 1922. Epwin A. Starr. 


A Prayer 


One of the favorite poems by 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


God, though this life is but a wraith, 
Although we know not what we use, 

Although we grope, with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 


iver in conflict let me be; 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


Open my eyes to visions girt 

With beauty, and with wonder lit; 
But let me always see the dirt 

And all that spawn and die in it. 


Open my eyes to music; let 

Me thrill with spring’s first flutes and drums; 
But never let me dare forget 

The bitter ballads of the slums. 


From compromise and things half done 
Keep me, though all the world deride, 
And when at last the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 
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Philosophy that is Propaganda 


ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY SINCE 
1800: A Crrrican Survey. By Arthur Kenyon 
Rogers. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Mr. Rogers’s: book:is.a contribution of 
much importance to philosophy itself as 
well as to the history of philosophy. 
While it furnishes the-fullest and best 
one-yolume survey which we have of the 
movement of thought in England and 
America, upon the more fundamental is- 
sues, from the days of the dominance of 
the Scottish school to the latest fashions 
in realism and pragmatism, its purpose, 
as the sub-title indicates, is much more 
than expository; indeed, the author con- 
fesses at the outset that “the tracing of 
historical affiliations and historical causes 
has had only a secondary interest” for 
him, and that “the book as a whole is 
frankly propaganda.” This critical and 
reconstructive purpose, however, does not 
often affect detrimentally the historical 
accuracy of the survey; on the contrary, 
it usually makes for .a more penetrating 
and illuminating analysis. For the im- 
portant thing about a philosopher—or at 
all events, the thing that makes him a 
philosopher—consists, not in what he be- 
lieves, but in the reasons which he gives 
for believing it. The author’s endeavor, 
which he realizes with an unusual meas- 
ure of success, is to bring these reasons 
in each case into the clearest relief, as 
the necessary first step toward any con- 
structive criticism. 

Mr. Rogers’s net has a rather close 
mesh. His study is by no means confined 
to the outstanding figures in the specula- 
tion of the past century; and he has re- 
ealled from oblivion several neglected but 
interesting thinkers. Yet, in view of his 
inclusions, some of his omissions are sur- 
prising. To name only a few American 
examples, no mention is made of Felix 
Adler, Thomas Davidson, C. C. Everett, 
Cc. J. Keyser, E. B. McGilvary, G. H. 
Palmer, J. B. Pratt, F. J. E. Woodbridge. 
In the case of contemporaries, some of 
the most serious of these omissions are 
due to the author’s curiously arbitrary 
decision “to make no attempt to cover 
recent developments in philosophy which 
are so far confined to the pages of philo- 
sophical journals.” 

Nor is the author’s sense of proportion 
always infallible. Where, for example, 
two pages are given to some dubiously 
philosophical prejudices of Jowett’s, and 
half a page to Blanco White, Channing 
and Theodore Parker together are dis- 
missed in a sentence. The fact illustrates 
an inequality in the treatment of British 
and American thinkers which is oddly 
characteristic of the book, despite its 
American authorship. A number of other 
instances of it might be cited, if space 
permitted. Occasional omissions and de- 
batable allotments of space, however, are 
an almost inevitable, and perhaps the 
least serious, fault in a work of this kind 
and scope; and while it is the critic’s duty 


to point them out, 
quence should be recognized. What has 
been the outeome of the vast travail of 
thought which Mr. Rogers so lucidly re- 
cords? If he had written his survey at 
the end of the nineteenth century, he 
would haye been able to report an im- 
pressive approach to unanimity among 
English and American philosophers—es- 
pecially among those holding academic 
posts of importance—on at least one fun- 
damental matter. Nearly all would have 
agreed in accepting some form of meta- 
physical idealism. But the past quarter- 
century has changed all that. Mr. Rogers 
notes “uncertainty, and lack of common 
agreement” as conspicuously characteris- 
tie of the philosophy of the present mo- 
ment. “The universe,” he writes, “still 
seems as far from haying come to the 
consciousness of its own rationality in 
the philosophical as in the _ political 
field.” 

The particular type of realism to which 
Mr. Rogers himself adheres—a form of 
“critical” or dualistic realism—maintains, 
indeed, that in man’s cognitive activity 
the occurrence of a mode of existence not 
merely physical can be actually proved. 
But for all the newer realistic schools the 
sort of religious philosophy which held 
the field thirty years since is a past mode, 
an outworn theme. Not that the realistic 
logic as such negates the possibility of 
any religious philosophy. Precisely be- 
cause he claims a less complete initiation 
into the arcana of Being than the idealist, 
the realist will not make haste to dogma- 
tize about the boundaries of possible 
existence. But his grounds, if he finds 
grounds, for believing in the existence of 
such a being as religion has called God 
must be very different from those offered 
by many great teachers of a generation 
ago. Nor is his conception of God likely 
to be that of a being either all-inclusive 
or all-controlling. The realist’s world 
will be less comfortable, less all-of-a-piece, 
less ubiquitously interfused with the di- 
vine, less fitted, therefore, to give us 
“moral holidays,” than that which the 
idealistic philosopher of religion usually 
pictured. The religion possible in a world 
so conceived is likely to have less of op- 
timistic placidity but perhaps more of a 
fighting edge, less of blissful assurance 
but more of moral pungency. 

So much may perhaps fairly be said 
of the tendency of contemporary realism 
with respect to the philosophy of religion ; 
but beyond this no generalization is as yet 
possible. The religiously-minded among 
our realistic metaphysicians differ widely 
with respect to the conceptions in which 
they find the philosophic meaning of the 
term “God,” the sources of religious con- 
solation, or the object of man’s ultimate 
loyalty. Mr. Rogers himself—though he 
does not draw out these implications of 


his philosophy at all fully—appears to. 


hold to “the notion of a God as a Serf in 
a community of selves, and so as less than 
the whole sum of existing things.” While 
even this conception, he honestly adds, 


their minor conse-_ 
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“raises some questions that are hard to 
meet,” it at all events, as he contends, 
has a greater ethical worth than the 
idealist’s eternal and all-embracing Ab- 
solute, with whom no genuinely moral 
relations are conceivable. A God who is 
less the God of things as they are is better 
fitted to be for us the God of things as 
they ought to be. Among other realists, 
Prof. S. Alexander, an important figure 
in contemporary British philosophy, finds 
the true basis of religion, the meaning of 
the idea of ‘deity,’ in ‘the eternal urge 
of the universe towards new and eyer 
higher forms.” And Bertrand Russell 
takes refuge from the general worthless- 
ness and meaninglessness of the temporal 
world—as he conceives it—in the disin- 
terested contemplation of the “realm of 
eternal logical natures,” the world of the 
Platonic Ideas. Evidently, as Mr. Rogers 
observes, “if the historian of the future 
is to be in a position to find a dra= 
matic tendency in the evolution of phi- 
losophy, it is not in the year 1922 that 
his plot will culminate.” 


Preacher and Poet 

A Lirrts Book or Sprmons. By Lynn 
Harold Hough. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 

Lirh AND History. By Lynn Harold Hough. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

Dr. Hough is pastor of the Central 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Detroit. 
A gifted writer, he is a preacher with the 
soul of a poet. His sermons are composed 
in equal parts of spiritual insight, fervor, 
imagination, catholic sympathies, and stal- 
wart faith. They are original and con- 
structive, rich in apt quotations and fresh 
illustrations. Even the printed page fails 
to empty them of quickening power. Gen- 
uinely liberal in spirit, they owe their 
strength partly to their closeness to the 
facts of life, partly to the sound culture 
and steadfast faith which every page 
unobtrusively reveals. 

In Life and History Dr. Hough considers 
the close relation between the civilizations 
of yesterday and to-day. Its chapters 
are a series of addresses, many of them 
delivered during war-time, upon such 
topics as “The University and the Repub- 
lic,’ “The Preacher and the Forces of 
Democracy,” “Finding a Permanent Pas- 
sion,’ and “The Place of Religion in the 
New Era.” ‘Their tone is constructive 
and optimistic. Especially worth while 
is the paper on “The Preacher as a Reader 
of General Literature.” Every. minister 
would do well to read it. Another admira- 
ble bit of criticism considers ‘“The Genius 
of John Kelman.” Altogether, Life and 
History is a book considerably above the 
average. 

\ 4 
Advice for Amateurs 


PROPUCING AMATHUR HNTHRTAINMENTS. By 
Helen Ferris. New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. 


Any individual or any committee faced 
with the problem of staging any form of 
amateur entertainment may turn to this 
book with the assurance that herein ex- 
pert advice and suggestion are liberally 
given, and besetting difficulties specifically 
solved. With the aid of Miss Ferris any 
program should succeed. - 


/ 
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Revived Interest in Apocalypse 

VISIONS of THH Env. A Stupy or DANIEL 
AND REVELATION. By Adam OC. Welch, D.D. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

No part of the Bible has been more 
neglected by the Christian Chureh than 
ty apocalypses. We have found interest 

the incidents of Daniel’s life in Babylon, 
we have treasured the great and solemn 
utterances of Revelation regarding immor- 
tality, but the distinctive and fundamen- 
tal utterances of the apocalyptic writers 
have not been to our taste, largely be- 
eause we have not understood what it 
was all about. In these days when funda- 
mentalists and others have brought the 
apocalyptic literature again into the fore- 
ground, and the calculation of times and 
seasons has obscured the deeply spiritual 
message of these writers, it is a relief to 
open a book which makes them real and 
human again. Dr. Welch has produced 
a masterly piece of exposition, which every 
one who has found the fantastic visions 
of Daniel and Revelation meaningless, 
should read. To him apocalypse is simply 
prophecy adapted to a changed “environ- 
ment. The mantle of Elijah and Elisha 
has fallen on Daniel and John. Apoca- 
lypse, thus interpreted, is of compelling 
interest. Even to-day its great truth that 
the new order must be in harmony with 
the perfect will of God is a much needed 
word. a Cc. B. de 


A Too Material Heaven 
THe DarKnR Drink. By Marietta Minni- 
_gerode Andrews. Boston: Richard G. Badger 
(The Gorham Press). 
The significance of the title of Mrs. 
Andrews’s book is found in the forty-third 
verse of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyim: 


So when the Angel of the darker Drink 
At last shall find you by the river-brink, 
And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your Lips to quaff—you shall not 
shrink. 


Mrs. Andrews’s only daughter, a girl of 
twenty-two, had died and been buried in 
an old family burying-ground. Shortly 
after, the right to use this ground was 
questioned, and much unpleasant litiga- 
tion followed. In her endeavor to get at 
the rights in the seemingly hopeless case, 
help suddenly came in the shape of a 
message in automatic writing from the 
daughter who during her life on earth 
had been all things to her mother. Out 
of trouble came comfort and the light of 


- understanding. As she says: “Then I was 


shown Death, great Death, as it is known 
to those who have passed through it, and 
are fitted to reveal to us its true signifi- 
eance. It was then that the sweetness of 
that ‘darker Drink’ was made my own.” 
Whether or not to believe in automatic 
writing as a means of communication with 
those who have died is a question for 
individual decision. Mrs. Andrews does 
not make any special effort to convince 
the skeptical—she merely offers her own 
experience for what it is worth. As an 
added weight in her favor, Walter Frank- 
lin Prince, principal research officer of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, 
has written the Foreword, endorsing the 
authenticity of the revelations. There can 
be no quarrel with either the purpose or 
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subject-matter as such cannot be dis- 
missed quite so lightly. Do the dead who 
communicate with the living really give 
something not to be procured elsewhere, 
and so contribute to the sum of human 
happiness? Aside from the feeling of per- 
sonal comfort, it does not appear that 
these messages are of vital importance. 
Heaven as a place that has a certain 
Wednesday as a holiday is a rather more 
material habitation than many of us look 
forward to. Mary Lord was an ardent 
Christian Scientist during the last part 
of her life, thereby accounting, perhaps, 
for some of the feeling of assurance un- 
usual in a girl of her age. The messazes 
from strangers to Mrs. Andrews, particu- 
larly Thomas Jefferson, seem sadly lacking 
in significance. It would seem that there 
was not so much advantage in dying and 
going to heaven after all! H, M. P. 


Provincetown 

Tun PROVINCETOWN Book. By Nancy W. 
Paine Smith. Brockton, Mass.: The Tolman 
Print, Inc. 

Of late years, Cape Cod literature has 
increased enormously. Since the stories 
of Joseph C. Lincoln attained their de- 
served popularity and the charms of Barn- 
stable County as a summer paradise 
became known, many works dealing either 
with particular localities or with the Cape 
as a whole have been published. In a 
volume attractively printed and illustra- 
ted, Mrs. Smith has recorded about all 
there is to be known of Provincetown. 
Her chapters treat of the history, tradi- 
tions, fauna, and flora of the picturesque 
old fishing-village. Its gradual transition 
from a prosperous seaport to the artists’ 
colony and dramatic center of to-day is 
vividly described. There is-also not a 
little interesting information about the 
industries, schools, and churches of the 
old town. 


How Can I Receive Radio? 

Raprio RwcwIviING FOR BHGINNERS. By Snod- 
grass and Camp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

A good book for those whose interest 
in radio goes no farther than a desire to 
receive the broadcasts of music, lectures, 
and news, as sent out by local broadeast- 
ing stations. A concise and interesting 
introduction also for those who intend to 
make a more thorough study. The au- 
thors have wisely chosen to give their 
readers the fundamentals of this fascinat- 
ing subject in the simplest possible form 
so that even boys or girls can grasp them, 
and begin receiving at once. Notwith- 
standing this simplicity of presentation, 
the subject is very completely covered 
from the description of a simple crystal 
set to the vacuum tube receiver with sev- 
eral stages of amplification. An impor- 
tant feature is a chart showing the stand- 
ard symbols used in wiring diagrams. 

Ey Pode 


Need of Strikes Outgrown 


PULLING TocreTHER. By John JT. Broderick. 
With an Introduction by Charles P. Steinmetz, 
Ph.D. Schenectady: Robson & Adee. 

A brief untechnical exposition of the 
plan of “KHmployee Representation” in in- 


the sincerity of The Darker Drink, but the dustry. The discussion is given the form 
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of a talk between three travelers—a manu- 
facturer, a salesman, and the author— 
who meet by chance in the smoking-com- 
partment of a Pullman car. The argu- 
ment, of course, is of the most general 
nature. Names of actual manufacturing 
plants and business houses committed to 
this experiment, and detailed statistics 
concerning the working out of the plan, 
are not given. But the book will serve 
admirably as an introduction to the sub- 
ject, which, once the interest of the reader 
is engaged, may easily be followed far- 
ther in more elaborate treatises. Cer- 
tainly in these troublous times of indus- 
trial unrest one would be willing to seek 
far to find substantial ground for the 
hope voiced in the title of Mr. Broderick’s 
closing chapter, “The Need of Strikes 
Outgrown.” 


Will Excite Discussion 

THe BREAKING Point. By Mary Roberts 
Rinehart. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Rinehart is a first-rate story-teller. 
Of that, there can be no question. Among 
contemporary American novelists, she has 
made for herself a place deservedly con- 
spicuous. In the field of fiction-writing, 
on this side of the Atlantic, nothing better 
has been done than The Amazing Inter- 
lude and A Poor Wise Man. In her new 
romance she makes a definite departure 
from all previous fields of effort. This 
time she makes an excursion into a 
territory little traveled and for Mrs. Rine- 
hart wholly new. The Breaking Point is 
a study of amnesia and dual personality. 
The reader who once interests himself 
in the fortunes of Dr. David Livingstone 
alias Jud Clark is certain to follow them 
to the final page. It is an American novel, 
portraying a group of people essentially 
American, involved in certain psychologi- 
cal problems, with skill and power. Never 
anything but a story, its weightier impli- 
eations persistently kept subordinate to 
the unraveling of its central plot, it is 
likely to excite discussion for many months 
to come. We predict for it a wide and im- 
mediate popularity. A, R. H. 


Pulpit Story-telling 


OLtp Jon AND OTHER VESPER STORIES. By 
Shepherd Knapp. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 


One of the suggestive theories of the 
higher criticism of the New Testament is 
that perhaps certain of the fragmentary 
sayings of Jesus are the interpretations, 
the “morals” of stories or parables that 
are lost. Now Dr. Knapp is a thorough 
believer in the parabolic method. So he 
takes verses and passages of the Bible 
and instead of using them as mere sermon- 
texts he weaves about them stories of 
modern life, or he transposes actual. par- 
ables of Jesus into terms of modern expe- 
rience. ‘These stories’ he told at vesper 
services in his own church. The responses 
he got from his hearers encouraged him 
te collect and: print them in the present 
volume, in the hope, he says, that these 
stories “will stir up some of my fellow- 
parsons to try their hand at pulpit story- 
telling.” The word “some” is used ad- 
visedly. Not every parson is a good story- 
teller. 
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Lavender Flowers 
RUTH IRVING CONNER 


They bring to me the blowy day 

When I would string my little line 

With dolly things that were so fine, 

For, oh, it was the dearest fun 

To see them playing in the sun! 

Sometimes they’d beat like frightened wings! 
Then must I soothe the trembling things. 
Sometimes they threw themselves about, 


' And I would have to hasten out— 


I wasn’t really angry, mo; ,, 

That would have grieved and“hurt them so! 
Then came the lovely folding-hour. 

Mother would bring the lavender, 

And we would press and fold all neat 

My dolly things so clean and sweet. 

I loved it so, the blowy day, 

When Mother helped to string my line 

With dolly things she’d made so fine, 

And fold away in lavender. 


The Brownies’ New Neighbor 
DAISY. D. STEPHENSON 


It was a very eventful day for the 
Brown children in the little cottage when 
a moving-van halted before the great 
white mansion that was their nearest 
neighbor. To be sure, the handsome big 
house stood in the middle of a perfect 
park, so that in summer one only glimpsed 
its balconies and rose-wreathed pillars. 
A great iron fence along the front gave 
it the privacy its humbler neighbors 
lacked; and a high stone wall separated 
the south lawn from the little yard where 
romped the three “Brownies,” Ruth, 
David, and Betty. 

For years the “white house,” as it was 
called, had been boarded up and lonely. 
So there was a stir of expectation through 
the town when it was learned that old 
Judge Whitford from the capital city had 
bought the place and would move in im- 
mediately. 

“Oh, dear! They say he’s old and 
alone, so that means no children for play- 
mates,” mourned Ruth, in disappointment. 


“T did hope there’d be at least a child 


apiece for us.” 

David was not so unselfish. “I don’t 
want any more girls,” he observed frankly. 
“T’d like some live-wire boys that would 
share that dandy place with a fellow. 
Most likely the old Judge is cranky and 
particular and will keep a watch-dog as 
big as a bear. So we won’t dare even peek 
into the orchard when the cherries and 
June apples are ripe,” he ended gloomily. 

Though three pairs of sharp eyes kept 
guard over the white house, nobody was 
in evidence except the moving-men, a 
stout energetic woman who was undoubt- 
edly the housekeeper, and an old darky 
couple, cook and coachman, probably. 

“The Judge won’t come till everything's 
settled,’ guessed Ruth. ‘Well, I don’t 
think I ever want him to come. I suppose 
we'll never get to climb ‘over the stone 
wall and play our whole lives, and I’ve 
just dreamed about it!” 

It was little Betty who made the first 
discovery. Ruth and David had rushed 
in from sehool, trailing the cooky jar, 
when Betty ran in. from the garden, her 
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eyes big as saucers. “Hurry!” she urged. 
“There’s a boy! The housekeeper’s boy, 
I guess. And there’s a swing and a tra- 
peze and a puppy!” With David and 
Ruth on her heels she scampered back to 
the crack in the wall. 

“Ho! I can beat that,” scoffed David, 
and he raced to the old apple-tree where 
Betty’s big box cupboard stood. Another 
second and he was standing up intending 
to look over boldly. “Great Cesar!’ he 
gasped and nearly tumbled backward, for 
the minute he looked over, somebody on 
the other side did the same thing. The 
new boy had climbed to a wheelbarrow to 
investigate the other side of the wall. He 
and David had nearly bumped heads. 

After the first shock, things moved 
rapidly. The over-wall boy was determined 
to annex friends without delay. “Come 
over, all of you,’ he urged, adding anx- 
iously, “if your mother’ll let you.” After 
they had gained permission, the blissful 
Brownies tumbled over the wall, and 
Sydney, their new neighbor, was saying 
in high spirits: “It’s great to have neigh- 
bors! I didn’t have any in the city and 
I’m going to make up for it now. Isn’t 
my puppy cute? He’s an Airedale and I 
call him ‘Happy.’ ” 

Ruth had to giggle. She was remember- 
ing the “watch-dog as big as a bear” that 
David had expected and predicted so 
darkly. “Come and see the calf and the 
horses. No, first have a look at this big 
oak, Don’t you think we could make a 
Swiss Family Robinson house up there?” 
Sydney appealed to David, who was in 
transports over this happy beginning. 

“T’m to have this side of the place for 
my very own,” went on the boy. “I 
wanted to be close to you, and we’ll make 
a little ladder or maybe cut a door 
through the wall. And Ill have a tent 
and a regular playground. We'll have no 
end of fun.” 

“How do you know the Judge will let 
you?” asked David, frankly. This ‘“house- 
keeper’s boy,” as the Brownies had guessed 
him to be, seemed full of wonderful ideas. 
“Maybe he won’t have us around.” 

Sydney laughed and laughed while the 
three waited politely, rather puzzled over 
what was so funny. “But of course you 
don’t know him yet,’ Sydney stopped to 
explain. ‘Why, grandfather’s just an old 
boy himself! I live with him, you know. 
He’s all I’ve got, and we’re chums. He'll 
be camping out here with me and doing 
stunts we can’t. Here he is now! Hey, 
grandfather !” 

For one breathless instant it looked as 
if three Brownies would vanish over the 
wall in sheer panic. But the Judge's 
friendly greeting, his jolly smile, reas- 
sured them, so that soon he had Betty on 
his back and was conducting the rest to 
the orchard to raid an early cherry tree. 

He it was who secretly told Ruth that 
his grandson's birthday came very soon, 
and on the first of May. He gave her 
liberty to have a surprise party for Syd- 
ney under the trees. “We haven’t men- 
tioned it, so he’ll have no idea of it. Syd 
doesn’t know any one yet, so you'll have 
to help out by doing the inviting this 
time.” Then he whispered that the boy’s 
birthday gift was to be a pony and cart. 


““T'll have Mammy bake a whopper of a 
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cake with frosting an inch thick,” this 
delightful young old man promised, “and 
Uncle Amos will manage to hide plenty of 
ice-cream away. I'll keep Sydney busy 
all morning. We're tinkering a gymna- 
sium out in the barn. You get the crowd 
together and march over on the young 
man. He’ll think we've forgotten his 
birthday,’ the Judge chuckled gleefully. 
As the morning of May Day wore away, 
Sydney began to wonder and feel injured. 
Over their jolly carpenter work he had 
carelessly mentioned the date, expecting 
grandfather to catch on, but. evidently, so 
far as birthdays went, grandfather’s mind 
was a blank. It wasn’t like him to neglect 
such a red-letter day, nor like Mammy 
either. Still Sydney felt shy about men- 
tioning the great fact. They would feel 
badly to think they had overlooked it. 
But when noon came with no cake, no 
gifts, Sydney felt desperate. 

He scooted over to the wall and whistled 
the signal. The Brownies appeared as by 
magic. “Hi, come over after lunch!” sang 
out Sydney. “It’s a secret. Something 
special, though.” Sydney after a peek in 
his bank had decided he was rich enough 
to treat to Eskimo pie. Ruth and David 
were dumb for a second. “He knows!” 
was David’s fear. Luckily Ruth spoke 
before the cat escaped from the bag. 

“I’m sorry,’ she called sweetly, “but 
we're invited out.” To herself she said, 
“Now we'll see whether he knows.” 

“That's tough,” was Sydney’s sad reply. 
“Guess I’ll have to play Robinson Crusoe 
before he found Friday. Maybe grand- 
father will go fishing with me to the 
river,’ he added hopefully as he disap- 
peared, leaving a relieved trio. But there 
were a hundred and one reasons why 
grandfather could not possibly get away. 
So Sydney gave up all hope, and taking 
a favorite book withdrew in silent injury 
to his desert isle in the old oak, alone 
except for faithful roly-poly little Happy. 

It was a wonderful book, and Sydney 
was far out in the wilderness fighting 
savage natives when he woke up to the 
fact that a small army had entered the 
gate and was advancing on his retreat” 
where they began shouting: “Happy birth- 
day!” “Come down and get acquainted !” 
“Aren’t you s’prised, Syd?” This from 
Betty, who was so happy she was truly 
a bouncing Betty. 

Somehow a dazed boy scrambled down 
just as grandfather appeared, leading a 
beautiful new pony. Ruth pressed nearer 
with a dainty wreath she had worked 
long to make. “You're King of May!” she 
told the surprised Sydney, who ducked 
instantly, to the amusement of the boys. 

“No, sir!’ he declared with spirit. 
“This is a free country. If I’m anything, 
I’ll be President! Come on, and take 
turns trying out the pony-cart.” 

“All right, Mr. President,” laughed 
Ruth, good-naturedly. ‘This is the ‘white 
house,’ too!” So the pretty wreath was 
neglected while the children romped that 
merfy afternoon. Then Mammy appeared, 
bearing the most marvelous cake eyer 
seen in that town, and Sydney led the 
cheers. “Mammy ought to wear the 
wreath,” piped up Betty, and at once 
Sydney clapped it on the dusky head of 
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the smiling old lady as she served gen- 
erous helpings of strawberry ice-cream to 
the President and his jolly guests. 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 


Following are extracts from Dr. Bell’s 
> article, published in the National 
Geographic Magazine for March, 1922: 

“T will have to go back to my grand- 
father, Alexander Bell of London, Eng- 
land. He was an elocutionist and a cor- 
rector of defective utterance. He was 
the first in the family to take up the study 
of the mechanism of speech with the 
object of correcting defects of speech by 
explaining to his pupils the correct posi- 
tions of the vocal organs in uttering the 
sounds that were defective. My grand- 
father took a great deal of interest in my 
education. My school life had been char- 
acterized by great indifference to the usual 
school studies and I took a very low rank 
in my Classes. The subjects in which I 
really excelled, such as music, botany, 
and natural history, formed no part of 
the school curriculum. 

“Music especially was my earliest hobby. 
I learned to play the piano at such an 
early age that I have no recollection now 
of a time when I could not play. I seem 
to have picked it up myself without any 
special instruction, and although I knew 
nothing ‘of written music, I could play 
anything I heard by ear and could impro- 
vise at the piano for any length of time. 

“T am inclined to think, however, that 
my early passion-for music had a good 
deal to do in preparing me for the scien- 
tific study of sound. As a child, I took a 
great deal of interest in flowers and plants 
and formed a large herbarium, arranged 
according to the Linnzean system of bot- 
any. My collection of plants gradually 
gave way to collections of shells and birds’ 
eggs. Then came butterflies and beetles 
and finally the skeletons of small animals, 
like frogs and toads, mice and rats. 

“On one occasion my father presented 
me a dead sucking pig, and the ‘distin- 
guished professor of anatomy’ was called 
upon for a lecture. So a special meeting 
of ‘The Society for the Promotion of Fine 
Arts among Boys’ was held in my study, 
art attic of my father’s house. This was 
sacred to me and there my collections 
presented an imposing array of anatomical 
specimens. I can see in these natural- 
history collections a preparation for scien- 
tific work. The collection of material in- 
volved the close observation of the like- 
nesses and differences of objects of very 
similar kind, and the orderly arrangement 
as in a museum, stimulated the formation 
of generalizations of various kinds. 

“My father encouraged me in making 
collections of all sorts and in arranging 
the specimens in accordance with my own 
ideas rather than in conformity with the 
ideas of others. I am inclined to think 
that the making .of these collections 
formed an important part of my education 
and was responsible for my early bent 
toward scientific pursuits. 

“My grandfather was well known as a 
Shakespearean scholar and a public reader 
of Shakespeare’s plays; so, of course, I 
had to make myself familiar with the plays 


of Shakespeare and commit to memory long 
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passages from ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Julius 
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Cheer-up 


“All the others can sing,” he dolefully 
said, 
“All the others can sing,” said he. 


So he sat and he drooped. But as far 
and wide 

The music was borne on the air’s warm 
tide, 

A sudden thought came to the sad little 
bird, 

And he lifted his head as within him it 
stirred ; 

“If I cannot sing, I can listen!’’ he 
cried. 


“Ho, ho! I can listen! he cried. 
—Julia OC. R. Dorr. 


Sentence Sermon 


Give to the world the best you have 
And the best will come back to you. 
Madeline 8S. Bridges. 


Cesar,’ and ‘The Merchant of Venice.’ He 
also gave me instruction in the mechanism 
of speech and permitted me to be present 
at the instruction of some of his pupils, so 
that I might observe for myself his meth- 
ods of correcting defective utterance. 

“IT have found it necessary to allude 
to my grandfather, and to his work in 
correcting defective utterance, not only 
on account of the influence he exerted 
upon my own life, but because the pro- 
fession he founded became in process of 
time a family profession, which was 
handed down to his children and grand- 
children. His two sons, for example, fol- 
lowed it. 1 

“T took up the study of the nature of 
the vibrations going on in the air during 
the utterance of speech with the object 
of developing an apparatus that would 
enable my deaf pupils to see and recognize 
the forms of vibration characteristic of 
the various elements of speech. Various 
instruments were devised employing loaded 
stretched membranes, all based upon the 
well-known phonautograph of Leon Seott; 
and these experiments paved the way for 
the appearance of the first membrane tele- 
phone, the ancestor of all the telephones 
of to-day. 

“Tt will thus be seen that the work of 
my father had a great and important in- 
fluence in fitting me to grapple with the 
problems of the telephone. At the age of 
eighteen years I communicated’ to Mr. 
Bilis my discovery that in uttering the 
yowel elements of speech faint musical 
tones could be heard accompanying the 
sound of the voice. 

“These feeble tones seemed to be char- 
acteristic of the different vowels, and had 
the same pitches as the resonance tones of 
the various cavities formed in the mouth 
when the vowel positions were silently 
assumed and the resonance tones brought 
out by tapping against a pencil held 
against the cheek or throat. 

“Mr. Ellis expressed great interest, but 
informed me that I had been anticipated 
by Helmholtz, who not only had analyzed 
yowel sounds into their constituent musi- 
cal elements, but actually had produced 
yowel sounds by a synthetical process, by 
combining musical tones of the required 
pitches and relative intensities. He had 
produced these musical tones by means of 
tuning-forks which were kept in vibration 
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by an electrical current, and had con- 
trolled the relative intensities by resona- 
tors applied to the forks. At this time I 
knew nothing whatever about electricity, 
and found myself quite unable to under- 
stand, from Mr. Hllis’s explanation, how 
tuning-forks could be made to vibrate by 
an electrical current. 

“Helmholtz’s work had not then been 
translated into French or English and I 
was unable to read it in the original Ger- 
man. I therefore took up the study of 
electricity, and began to experiment with 
electrical apparatus in the hope that I 
might ultimately be able to construct 
Helmholtz’s vowel apparatus and repeat 
his experiments. 

“When at last, after my arrival in 
America, I succeeded in vibrating ‘tuning- 
forks, and tuned plates and reeds by elec- 
trical means, I made a number of electri- 
eal inventions based upon the utilization 
of musical notes as telegraphic signals; 
and these led gradually to the invention 
of the telephone itself. 

“T have often been asked whether I can 
recall the nature of my first invention and 
how I came to makeit. When I was quite 
a little fellow, it so happened that my 
father had a pupil of about my own age, 
with whom I used to play. He was the 
son of a Mr. Herdman, who owned large 
flour-mills near Edinburgh, and of course 
I went over to the mills pretty often to 
play with him there. We romped about 
and got into all sorts of mischief, until 
at last one day Mr. Herdman called us 
into his office for a very serious talk. 

“‘Why don’t you boys do something 
useful,’ he said, ‘instead of always getting 
into mischief?’ I mildly asked him to tell 
us some useful thing to do, and he replied 
by putting his arm into a bag and pulling 
out a handful of wheat. He showed us 
that the grains were covered with husks, 
and said: ‘If you could only take the 
husks off that wheat you’d be doing some- 
thing useful indeed.’ 

“That made rather an impression upon 
my mind, and I began to think. ‘Why 
eouldn’t we take the husks off by brushing 
the seeds with a nailbrush!’ 

“We tried the experiment and found it 
successful, although it involved a good 
deal of hard work from the two mischief- 
makers. We persevered, however, and soon 
had a nice little sample of cleaned wheat 
to show to Mr. Herdman. I then remem- 
bered that during our explorations at the 
mills we had come across a large vat or 
tank with a paddle-wheel arrangement in 
it that whirled round and round in a cas- 
ing of quite rough material, brushes or 
fine wire netting, or something of that 
sort. If we could only put the wheat into 
that machine, I thought, the whirling of 
the paddle should cause the seeds to rub 
against the rough surface of the casing, 
and thus brush off the husks. 

“Tt was a proud day for us when we 
boys marched into Mr. Herdman’s office, 
presented him our -sample of cleaned 
wheat, and suggested paddling wheat in 
the dried-out vat. ‘Why,’ said Mr. Herd- 
man, ‘that’s quite a good idea,’ and he 
immediately ordered the experiment to be 
made. It was successful, and the process, 
I understand, or a substantially similar’ 
one, has been carried on at the mills ever 
since.” 
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Pandita Ramabai, the Dorothea Dix of India 
Pioneer in Work for Child Widows 


There has recently died in India one of 
the remarkable women of our time,—a 
woman who may be called, in some re- 
spects, the Dorothea Dix, or the Mary 
Lyon, or the Jane Addams, of India, be- 
cause of the really wonderful results she 
achieved in opening-the door of hope to 
a large class of unfdrtunates among her 
people. 

I am particularly glad to call attention 
to her in Tue CuHristrAN RecisterR be- 
cause it was the important help she re- 
ceived from Americans, and largely from 
American Unitarians, that enabled her to 
start and carry to success her great work. 
Unitarians are often criticised, and not 
without justice, for their lack of interest 
in foreign missions. As a fact, however, 
they do much more good work, truly Chris- 
tian work, abroad as well as at home, than 
is generally known, because so many of 
their best activities are not connected with 
the Unitarian name. The invaluable as- 
sistance which they rendered to Pandita 
Ramabai in her time of greatest need is 
an illustration. Probably most Unitarians 
themselves, to-day, at least those of the 
younger generation, know little of it; but 
it really forms a very bright page, even 
if not a large one, in the history of our 
Unitarian churches, and especially of our 
Unitarian women. 

Forty years or so ago, there appeared 
in India a wonderful young Sanskrit 
scholar, a woman, whose learning and 
whose intellectual gifts attracted wide at- 
tention, and created a distinct sensation 
among the learned men of the nation. She 
was under twenty. Her father, a scholar, 
had taken the greatest possible pains with 
her education from her earliest childhood, 
but when she was on the verge of woman- 
hood, he died, as did also her mother, 
leaving two children, Ramabai and a 
brother. They were very poor. Not know- 
ing what else to do, they set out upon a 
wandering life to find work and bread. 
Gradually they formed a practice of call- 
ing together little groups of people in the 
villages where they stopped, to talk to 
them about education, especially educa- 
tion of women and girls. These talks in- 
terested and attracted the people, and the 
fame of the girl lecturer spread. Two or 
three years were spent in this kind of life, 
which proyed a really wonderful school 
to Ramabai. At last they came to Cal- 
cutta, the capital of the nation. Here her 
remarkable scholarship, particularly in 
Sanskrit, astounded the most learned men, 
and won for her the high title of “Pan- 
dita.” 

Soon her brother died. Then she mar- 
ried an estimable Hindu gentleman, a 
member of the Brahmo Somaj. But 
within two years he died, leaving her a 
baby daughter. Thrown thus once more 
on her own resources, she determined to 
deyote herself to the education and uplift 
of Hindu women and girls. To prepare 
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herself for this, she made her way, in a 
year or two,—as soon as means could be 
found—to England and -then later to 
America, bringing with her her little girl. 

It was after her arrival here, early in 
1886, that she decided that the particular 
class of Hindu sisters who needed her 
most because their condition was most 
pitiable, and therefore to whom _ she 
wanted to give her life, was that of the 
child widows,—that large number of un- 
fortunate girls who, betrothed very young, 
many of them in their infancy, had lost 
their husbands by death, and therefore 
were doomed, by the customs of their re- 
ligion, to spend all the rest of their lives 
in conditions of extreme humiliation. 

But what could she do for them? After 
much anxious deliberation, she decided 
that the way in which she could serve 
them best would be to establish in India 
a home and a school, into which ever in- 
creasing numbers of them could be gath- 
ered, to be treated with respect, kindness, 
and love, and to be trained for useful 
lives. But the cost of such an undertak- 
ing would be very great. Where could the 
money be obtained? Where but in this 
rich and generous America? Here, then, 
was her task, to enlist the sympathies and 
to obtain the help of the Christian people 
of this country in her enterprise. 

After her arrival in America, she re- 
mained for a time in ‘Philadelphia, to 
which place she had been drawn by the 
invitation of a gifted Hindu friend and 
relative, Dr. Anandabai Joshee, who was 
just graduating from a medical college 
there. A very important thing that she 
did in Philadelphia was the writing of her 
book, “The High-Caste Hindu Woman,” 
which reached a sale of some thousands 
of copies, and called wide public attention 
to her and her mission. Soon she visited 
New York, Boston, and other places, every- 
where pleading the cause of India’s child 
widows with such earnestness, sincerity, 
and eloquence, that the best men and 
women listened and were stirred to re- 
spond to her appeal. The public press 
took up her cause with considerable in- 
terest, articles about her, appreciative in 
their nature, appearing in various dailies, 
in Unitarian and Universalist and some 
of the broader orthodox weeklies, and in 
the Chautauquan and the Century, and 
perhaps other monthlies. Doors were 
opened for her to speak in parlors, in 
social and religious and educational gath- 
erings, in churches, in conventions, and 
in assemblies of various kinds. 

She met with most sympathy and help 
in Boston. In May, 1887, a public meeting 
was held there in her behalf, at which 
she gave a remarkable address that won 
the hearts not only of Unitarians, but of 
a large number of earnest, broad-minded 
people without reference to religious 
name. This was followed in December 
by a very important meeting in Channing 


Hall, at which there were addresses by 
Edward Everett Hale of the Unitarian 
Church, Phillips Brooks and Dr. Court- 
ney of the Episcopal Church, and Dr. 
George A. Gordon of the Congregational 
Church, all warmly sympathetic with the 
brilliant and unselfish woman who was 
so bravely working for the uplift of her 
unfortunate sisters in India. 

At this meeting, action was taken to 
form at once an organization to be known 
as “The Ramabai Association,” to raise 
money for her work and to support her 
in carrying it on. A constitution was 
adopted, and officers were elected, repre- 
senting five denominations.. Dr. Hale was 
chosen president, with Phillips Brooks, 
Dr. Gordon, Frances Willard, Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, and Dean Rachel L. Bodley, 
vice-presidents. Mrs. Judith W. Andrews 
was elected chairman of the executive 
committee,—a very able Boston Unitarian 
woman, who continued for twenty years 
to devote herself to the work of the Asso- 
ciation with an ardor, an unselfishness, 
and an efficiency that were invaluable and 
beyond all praise. At one time she visited 
India and spent some months in practical 
work there with Ramabai. A wise fea- 
ture of the constitution of the Associa- 
tion, adopted at the Channing Hall meet- 
ing, was the formation of Ramabai Cir- 
cles in churches, women’s organizations, 
schools, and colleges throughout the 
United States and Canada. These Cir- 
cles were to disseminate information re- 
garding the purposes of the Association, 
to raise money regularly for it, and to 
keep their members in close touch with 
Ramabai’s activities in India after her 
school there should have begun. — 

Although Ramabai was born and edu- 
cated a Hindu, before she came to 
America she had earnestly accepted Chris- 
tianity as her religious faith, but without 
any sectarian connection. She said: “I 
love and honor Christ. I believe in his 
teachings and desire to be his humble and 
devoted follower. I wish to belong to the 
Universal Christian Church, but not to any 
denomination.” Her purpose was to make 
her school religious, deeply so,—for reli- 
gion was her very life——but wholly un- 
sectarian. Although she was herself a 
Christian, of course most of her pupils 
would not be, and she determined to give 
the school so broad a basis that Hindu 
parents might place their daughters in it 
and be sure that their Hindu faith would 
be respected. This basis was acceptable 
to Unitarians and to considerable num- 
bers of liberal orthodox men and women. 
As a result, Ramabai Circles were organ- 
ized widely both in Unitarian churches 
and in orthodox churches of the broader 
type. Dr. Hale, the first president of the 
Ramabai Association, was succeeded later 
by Lyman Abbott and by Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall of New York. 

(To be continued) 
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Use every power 
Every day. 
' Every hour 
Some one dower 
: With the good you may. 
: Forget, forget 
There is a limit set 2 
To your endeavor. ’ 
Give, not get. 
So forever 
Live as though you never 
Should another morning greet. 
Oh, be fleet: 
Thus is life complete 
And to others sweet. 
Self outblot, 
Willing, too, to be forgot. 
Help. Go forward unto—what? 


Second League Convention 


Wil meet at New London, Conn.—Delegates 
to come from nineteen States and 
from Canada for a three 
days’ conference 


The second annual convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League will be held 
at New London, Conn., on Friday, Satur- 
day, and Sunday, September 8-10. With 
thirty more chapters entitled to delegates 
this year, it is hoped to exceed the 1921 
record, when 166 chapters sent their presi- 
dents or other representatives to the con- 
yention at Narragansett Pier, R.I. 

Fifteen days in advance of the opening 
of the conyention, reservations have been 
made for nearly one hundred delegates 
from chapters in nineteen States and in 
Canada. California already has four 
chapters in line; Washington, two; Texas, 
two; Louisiana and Florida, one each. 
Exactly one-half of the chapters on this 
preliminary list are outside of New 
England, and one-half of these are west 
of the Mississippi and south of the 
Potomac. 

New London has been selected as the 
place of meeting because of its location 
practically midway between New York 
and Boston. Special cars on fast trains 
leaying both cities at the same hour will 
arrive in New London within twenty 
minutes of each other. Advantageous 
booking and financial arrangements have 
been made with the Hotel Griswold at 
Eastern Point, one of the most famous 
watering-places along the Atlantic Coast. 
The first session will be held on the after- 
noon of the first day; there will be three 
sessions on Saturday; a final session on 
Sunday afternoon will follow the conven- 
tion service of worship in All Souls 
Church, New London, and luncheon at the 
‘Griswold. Numerous trains from New 
London late in the afternoon will land 
delegates in Boston or New York in time 
to make connections for more distant 
points. The recreation program, so much 
appreciated last year, will be repeated on 
a more elaborate scale. Wives and fam- 
ilies of delegates who could not be ac- 
commodated at Narragansett Pier are 
especially invited this year, and numer- 
ous reservations already have been 
made. 

To the announcement of the plans for 
this convention it is timely to append the 
following statement of progress made on 
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one of the activities voted by the delegates 
assembled at the first convention: 

“At Narragansett Pier, last September, 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League held a 
meeting of 209 delegates from chapters 
located in 28 States of the Union and in 
Canada. 

“The meeting voted that each chapter 
of the League be asked ‘to consider those 
industrial enterprises in its vicinity which 
are in any way representative, in order 
to discover and to study those in which 
the relations between employers and em- 
ployees are’ harmonious.’ 

“Reports, confidential in nature, have 
been received covering some 650 different 
concerns, from all over the country, from 
the very largest to the very small. 

“Many interesting deductions may be 
drawn from reading these reports, but 
the one outstanding fact which has been 
true of every single one of these concerns 
is that the managers have acted upon 


. the conviction that all who worked in 


their concern were fellow human beings— 
brothers—and that the spirit of the man- 
agers was also the spirit of the great 
majority of the workers. 

“The Unitarian Laymen’s League is not 
equipped to make a complete canvass of 
all the concerns in the United States in 
which industrial harmony prevails, though 
it purposes to carry its investigations 
somewhat farther than it has already 
gone. ‘ 

“But. certainly the fact that in every 
ease reported success in business and 
industrial harmony have gone hand in 
hand with action based upon the principle 
of man’s brotherhood with man, is a 
straw which probably indicates the direc- 
tion of the wind.” 


Establish Open Minds in Children 


Let institutions apply scientific spirit and avoid 
sectarian clashes 


MARGARET F, ELIOT 


The separation of church and state in 
America has largely relieved public ser- 
yants from the necessity of studying the 
problems of religious instruction for chil- 
dren. Our orphan asylums, however, and 
other publie institutions for children, are 
still struggling with these problems, and 
to their credit be it said that some of 
them are attacking them in a scientific 
spirit—the spirit of the normal school, 
which takes into account the psychology 
of the child and the ages and stages of 
development at which the abstract ideas 
of metaphysics can be inculcated. 

Perhaps our increasing understanding 
of methods of sex-hygiene teaching are 
partly responsible for this progress. 
Mothers are told how they can skillfully 
evade the child’s questions as to his ori- 
gin without telling a direct falsehood. 
When the child of four asks, “Mother, 
where did the new baby come from?” she 
adroitly answers, “It came from heaven,” 
and not as in the olden time, “God made 
it.’ Our object nowadays is to avoid 
creating in the child’s mind a vivid con- 
ception which will later have to be eradi- 
cated. If we tell the child that God made 
him, he will necessarily infer that the 
Deity is a superhuman person, for up to 
the age of twelve the child’s mind is in- 
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capable of conceiving God as an abstract 
force. 

But we have really progressed very 
little farther when we tell the child that 
the baby came from «heaven. The child 
is apt to ask immediately, “Where is 
heaven?’ and the mother, knowing that 
he cannot conceive of a. heayen which 
“lies around us in our infancy,” tells him 
that it is up in the sky, and thus she is 
trapped again into a falsehood which will 
some day have to be denied before the 
principles of the nebular hypothesis can 
be taught. 

“But,” you exclaim, “children imagine 
fairies and fairy stories which they later 
learn to be fiction. Is it not an excellent 
thing to cultivate imagination in the 
child?” And here is where we must look 
to the psychiatrists for enlightenment. 
It is probable that we shall learn to tell 
fairy stories with the clear understand- 
ing that they are fairy stories. The 
psychiatrists are already restricting the 
tendency to employ the imagination to too 
great an extent, and the Montessori 
method knows the restrictions. Many in- 
Sanities, when analyzed, show a mind 
divided into two beliefs which are incom- 
patible one with the other. The patient 
who believes herself to be a queen, yet is 
willing cheerfully to scrub the floor of the 
insane ward, is living two lives which 
she knows to be incompatible. She refuses 
to reason, and to see the lack of logic in 
her course. Thus the religious enthusiast 
has been trained to ignore the scientific 
facts which refute the doctrines of reli- 
gion. Therein lies the great conservative 
force of religion. Its dogmas produce a 
closed mind whose preconceived ideas must 
be removed before anything new or pro- 
gressive will be accepted. 

The Catholic Church knows this, knows 
that the child who grows to manhood with 
a certain religious belief can hardly be 
taught anything in contradiction to it. 
Hence the vast sums spent by them on 
parochial schools and orphan asylums. 

My plea, then, is that children’s institu- 
tions sheuld aim to establish open-minded- 
ness in the children intrusted to their 
care; that ethical teaching should begin 
at the earliest age; that Bible history 
should be taught similarly with folklore, 
not only with a keen poetic and literary 
appreciation, but with attention to its in- 
consistency with scientific facts, in such a 
way as to awaken the child’s critical and 
analytical powers; and lastly, that meta- 
physical instruction should be deferred, 
preferably to the age of college entrance. 
We shall then no longer see the farcical 
competition of the three religions, Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant, which vie with 
one another in state institutions. Our 
argument with their advocates should be 
that their methods are psychologically un- 
sound. 

State legislation usually provides for 
the three types of religious instruction in 
children’s institutions. It is through state 
legislation that any reform should be 
brought about. 


- We must make the occasions. The mak- 
ing of a saint is not the work of a day, 
any more than the making of a scholar. 
The devoted life is the fruit of devotion: 
piety comes from prayer.—Hugh Black. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Professors Demand Freedom 


Prof. J. V.*Denney, president of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, addressed on June 14 the follow- 
ing letter to the moderator of the con- 
ference of the Northern Baptist churches 
meeting in Indianapolis: 

“As president of the American Asso- 
ciation of University. Professors, I desire 
to call attention to’ thé peril confronting 
our higher institutions of learning at the 
present time because of the ‘fundamenta- 
list’ or ‘anti-evolution’ movement which 
has appeared in two state legislatures 
and in the constituencies of several col- 
leges controlled by or affiliated with the 
religious denominations. 

“Letters from presidents and professors 
indicate widespread anxiety lest the cause 
of higher education suffer serious injury 
through attempts at coercive measures, 
interfering with the professor’s duty to 
teach the truth of his subject as deter- 
mined by the body of past and present 
laborers in his own field and as confirmed 
by his own conscientious studies and re- 
searches. The chief injury is not merely 
to the professor who loses his position or 
to the particular institution that sacri- 
fices a permanent aim to a passing fear. 
It is in the degradation of the office of 
teacher; in the establishment of distrust 
and suspicion in the public mind towards 
all colleges and universities; and in the 
immediate loss to both church and state 
of strong forces for good through the 
slackening of devotion and enthusiasm 
and the encouragement of casuistry, sub- 
tlety, and insincerity among those who 
are called to teach with an eye single to 
truth. 

“The colleges controlled by or affiliated 
with religious bodies are public institu- 
tions in the sense that they solicit and 
receive students on terms common to all 
good colleges. They impose on applicants 
no political or religious- tests. They fore- 
warn the public of no doctrine in history, 
economies, literature, and the sciences 
that is essentially at variance with the 
body of free and accepted teaching in 
these departments of learning throughout 
the country: Their professors co-operate 
in the work of all the learned societies, 
and are bound by the eode of honor in 
scientific research and by the obligation 
‘of scrupulous honesty of statement in 
teaching. Any inyasion of this high ob- 
ligation is an attack on manhood in teach- 
ing and destructive to real education. 

“Any college or university, whatever its 
foundation, that openly or secretly im- 
poses unusual restrictions upon the dis- 
semination of verified knowledge in any 
subject that it professes to teach at all, 
or that discourages free discussion and 
the research for the truth among its pro- 
fessors and students, will find itself 
shunned by professors who are competent 
and by students who are serious. It will 
lose the best of its own rightful constitu- 
ency and will cease to fulfill its high 
ministry. The same results, disastrous to 


true education, will follow whether the 
restrictions are adopted voluntarily by the 
college itself, or are forced upon its ad- 
ministrative officers by the state legisla- 
ture, an ecclesiastical body, or by power- 
ful influence operating through trustees. 
The question of legality and of good mo- 
tive is also irrelevant so far as moral and 
educational results are concerned. 

“The five thousand members of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors in active service in some two hun- 
dred colleges and universities of the 
United ‘States are of one mind on the 
fundamental necessity of preserving the 
integrity of the teaching profession. They 
realize that their work is a sacred trust 
that can be fulfilled only in freedom of 
conscience, loyalty to the truth, and a 
profound sense of duty and of personal 
responsibility. They claim the support of 
all good Americans whatever their creed 
in resisting measures that will prove ruin- 
ous to our institutions of higher learning.” 


Gatholies for Prohibition 


For the purpose of disillusionizing those 
who believe that Roman Catholies as a 
bedy oppose prohibition, the Catholic 
Clergy Prohibition League, through its 
president, Rev. George Zurcher, explains 
the Catholic policy as follows: ‘Where 
prohibition is not very strictly enforced, 
as in some cities in the State of New York, 
Catholic clergymen entertain some doubt 
as to the permanency of prohibition, and 
are, therefore, rather reticent about its 
manifold benefits: Elsewhere we find 
most favorable expressions for the strict 
enforcement of the law. The Catholic 
Bishop of Great Falls, Montana, Right 
Reverend Mathias C. Lenihan, under date 
of April 25, 1922, wrote us of the general 
attitude of the people of his State: ‘We 
have an army of intelligent and patriotic 
citizens who are in favor of enforcing the 
Highteenth Amendment.’ 

“The liquor traffic has ruined so many 
Jatholies physically and spiritually, that 
the Catholic Church, in spite of the many 
Catholic immigrants, in spite of the mar- 
velous generosity with which Catholic 
edifices were built, and in spite of the 
hard labor of so many priests and of thou- 
sands of self-sacrificing nuns, was losing 
ground. Nothing ever happened in Amer- 
ica that will make for the spiritual prog- 
ress of the Catholie Church, as prohibition. 
Fifty years hence the greatest wonder- 
ment will be, why all Catholics did not 
work with tooth and nail for prohibition.” 


Ten Persons out of 106 Unchurched 


Figures just published, the result of 
statistics gathered by the Federal Council 
of the Churehes of Christ in America, 
indicate that of every 106 persons in the 
United States, ten have no religious affilia- 
tion. Adherents are thus divided among 
various faiths: Protestants, seventy-five; 
Roman Catholics, eighteen; other faiths, 
three, The total church affiliations of the 
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country are listed as follows: Protestant, 


75,099,489; Roman Catholic, 17,885,646; 
Jewish, 1,600,000; Hastern Orthodox, 
411,034; Latter Day Saints, 507,918; 


total, 95,584,087. The three largest bodies 
are enumerated as follows; Methodists, 
22,171,959; Baptists, 21,938,700; Roman 
Catholics, 17,885,646. 


Once Persecuted, Now Powerful 


The Synod of Missouri of the Lutheran 
Church has had a romantic history. In 
1839, a group of Lutherans were perse- 
cuted by the Prussian Government because 
it had refused to fuse with Reformed 
Catholics. Flight to the State of Mis- 
souri followed. The Synod is now among 
the strongest in the Lutheran Church. It 
has 400 students in its theological semi- 
nary. Buildings are soon to be erected for 
the use of this seminary in St. Louis which 
will cost $1,500,000. The Synod is said 
to be extremely conservative, refusing to 
associate its activities even with other 
Lutheran churches. 


Passing of the Mourners’ Bench 


No action better illustrates the change 
from the old to the new in the religious” 
world than the transformation undergone 
by the Methodist camp-meeting. It was 
formerly an occasion for the gathering in 
of converts, and the chief speakers were 
evangelists whose appeal was known to 
powerfully affect sinners. The evangel- 
ist and the mourners’ bench are features 
of the past. In their places have come 
institutes for religious education and 
classes in the various kinds of church ac- 
tivities. Methodists themselves agree that 
the change has resulted in increased effi- 
ciency in local churches. 


Presbyterians after 
More Preachers 


A minister to be ordained in the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States must 
have had four years’ college work and 
three years in a theological school. There 
are at present 750 churches without minis- 
ters. Fifty-one ministers were ordained 
the past year, while forty-nine were lost 
by death or otherwise. In the attempt 
to greatly increase its ministerial effec- 
tives the church has created an organiza- 
tion which has communicated with 12,000 
young people with the hope of influencing 
them to consider the ministry. 


Appalling Condition in Methodism 


The Council of Boards of Benevolence 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which 
met in Chicago, Ill., June 29, found a 
grave condition in the church. From 
June 1, 1921, to June 1, 1922, there was a 
lapse in payments of Centenary subscrip- 
tions of approximately $2,000,000. The 
decline, following a serious decline the 
year previous, has induced the Council to 
issue to Methodists everywhere a state- 
ment of the situation and an appeal for 
the church to awaken to the “appalling 
Significance of the present emergency.” 
Determined attempts will be made to make 
up the $2,000,000 deficit within a few 
months. ; 
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, Give Us Affirmations 


We are tired of denials and negatives, and 
ash for a simple devotional service 
qithout the sermon 


A LAYWOMAN 


A liberal-minded, devout Unitarian 
Christian, I wonder if there is to-day 
among the younger clergymen a minister 
who has faith, a living faith, warm, em- 
bracing, contagious, encouraging, positive, 
that he dares to express in a sermon,—a 
faith that in the face of disrupting influ- 
ences can show clearly that the eternal 
desire of man’s soul for God is justifiable 
and is rewarded. For the last three years, 
on Easter Sunday, that day in the cal- 
endar of the Christian Church that is per- 
haps of greater significance than any other 
day because it bespeaks the great affirma- 
tions of the human soul,.I have sat in a 
Unitarian church awaiting with eager ex- 
pectaney a glad message of hope and faith. 
The flowers alone were my reward. The 
PHaster story was not read, the Haster ser- 
vice was not used, the Easter hymns were 
not sung, the sermon was not such as 
would arouse the soul to worship nor the 
mind and heart to greater activity in the 
service of God and man. 

By disregarding Easter Day the minis- 
ter cut us off from the great stream of 
Christian history, and was unable to sub- 
- stitute for the eternal promise any life- 
giving hope and faith. Negative, doubtful, 
destructive, without stimulating to devo- 
tion, the sermon in each case has been in 
part a denial of the resurrection, in part 
a futile discussion of our lack of knowl- 
edge of the life hereafter, with a few quota- 
tions from great doubters, all “old stuff,” 
not needing to be rehearsed, and nothing 
that reaches out to and enfolds the weak 
or strong human soul in something greater 
than itself. The hungry soul, instinctively 
feeling the message of spring, has sought, 
in the sanctuary of the living God, bread, 
and has been given a stone. 

Fach Easter Day I have wondered if 
other Unitarians are superior to the need 
for worship; if while they frankly and 
openly acknowledge their Channing, Emer- 
son, and later men, eyen H. G. Wells, they 
do not feel the rightness and honesty of 
acknowledging their supreme indebtedness 
to Jesus of Nazareth. By inquiry I have 
found that some others miss the accents 
of surety, but tend to accept the doubt 
as the penalty for their liberality, the natu- 
ral result of their departure from ortho- 
doxy, and they travail in agony of the 
spirit, without rest. 

Listening recently in a _ rather 
» church to a sermon on “What Unitarians 
Believe,” I learned that Unitarians mostly 
only believe not. In the one positive as- 
pect given, Unitarianism was represented 
as a religion for strong men and women. 
Well and good. But is it not something 
else, something more? Do not the strong- 
est of us have moments of weakness, feel 
the need of a continual source of supply? 
Prayer, an appeal to one’s self, God not 
omnipotent, not all-ruling, the emphasis on 
what we cannot accept in Jesus’ teaching, 
—too much of this sort of thing is like 
raising one’s self by one’s boot-straps. Can- 
not one expect more of the modern minis- 
ter? Is there nothing more than the Uni- 
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tarian Church can give? Is it but the 
handmaid of a science whose vision can- 
not exceed the size of a laboratory table? 
I think not. The scientist knows some- 
thing, and he holds that knowledge posi- 
tively. The good teacher of science pro- 
claims his affirmations and leaves open the 
field that is unknown, sure that great dis- 
coveries will be made. Religion is not sci- 
ence, although in the instinctive effort of 
the mind of man to unify life, religion is 
influenced by and indebted to it. Must 
the result of this be the destruction of 
faith in a mighty, compassionate heart at 
the center of things, and the substitution 
of an idea of a something that moves some- 
how, impotent, faulty, experimental, per- 
haps inferior to the creature man that he 
or it has happened to make? 

It may be that some of us ardent con- 
verts to Unitarianism are after all ‘‘in the 
wrong pew.” Alas! Occasional visits to 
the older orthodoxy convince us that we do 
not belong there. Where shall we go? 
We like freedom from creed, we love uni- 
versality of religious thought; but we feel 
ourselves disciples of Christ, we crave to 
worship the Living God, and because we 
feel strengthened by worship with our fel- 
lows we go to church; but the ministers of 
the churches with which we have been con- 
nected of late tell us, both in the East 
and in the West, to lift ourselves by our 
boot-straps, and we cannot. Where shall 
we g0? 

We are sick of denials, of the rehashing 
of dead issues. Perhaps the only thing left 
for us is to become a part of the great 
crowd of the unchurched. For myself I 
feel that one thing would help to keep some 
of us in the fold. That is a devotional 
service of simple beauty, without sermon, 
like the morning and evening prayer ser- 
vices in the stone church at the Isles of 
Shoals. Through the beauty of prayer 
and psalm and hymn we could go forth 
strengthened. There are no denials in the 
eandle-light service: there is universality. 
Our doubts need a rest. Our hearts need 
to worship God, as Jesus went up into 
the mountain to pray. Why couldn’t Uni- 
tarians have an early devotional service on 
Sunday morning? Has it ever been tried? 


It is the glory of religion not to be set 
apart from life, but to permeate it power- 
fully—Henry -Churchill King. 
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Samuel G. Howe’s Work Goes On 


Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind are fostering an en- 
terprise that will command earnest atten- 
tion. The officers have interested Har- 
vard University in an extension course in 
the education of the blind. Edward E. 
Allen, director of the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind and secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Association for Promoting the 
Interests of the Adult Blind, will conduct 
the course and give most of the lectures. 
Other students of problems of the blind 
will assist. 

The course is designed to give in a short 
period a comprehensive survey of work 
with the blind and the semi-sighted. Be- 
sides the lectures, demonstrations will be 
eonducted in institutions in the vicinity 
of Cambridge. Reading will accompany 
the lectures and demonstrations. The 
first meeting of the course will be held 
Friday, October 6, at four o’clock, in Room 
12, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

It will be remembered that the pioneer 
in instruction for the blind was Dr. Sam- 
uel G. Howe, the Unitarian, and that in 
the year 1832 he laid the foundation of 
what is now Perkins Institution and Mas- 
sachusetts School for the Blind. 


Hancock County Conference 


The thirty-third annual session of the 
Hancock County Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches assembled 
in the Eliot Unitarian Chureh, West 
Gouldsboro, Me., Thursday, August 17. 
The day was fine. Delegates from the 
various, churches in the county and friends 
had quite filled the little church when 
Rey. Oscar B. Hawes of Summit, N.J., 
began the devotional service. By the 
time Hon. L. B. Deasy of Bar Harbor, 
the president of the Conference, opened 
the business session, there were about 
125 present. Reports of the secretary 
and the treasurer, Harry C. Copp, Bar 
Harbor, were read and accepted. Rey. 
William §S. Jones of Portsmouth, N.H., 
gave the principal address in the morning, 
speaking upon “The Wssential of Reli- 
gion.” Dr. Charles F, Dole and Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody also spoke. In the 
afternoon, Charles H. Strong, president 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing KUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER'S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 
167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


150 Offices throughout the World 


Telephone Beach 8300 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
Every DUTY we 


omit obscures some 
TRUTH we should 


have known RUSKIN 


' of the Laymen’s League, made a brief 
address, as did Mrs.: Gapoline 8. Atherton 
of the National Alliance. “Rey. Thomas 
Van Ness spoke of some of the things he 
had seen and heard in China. It was 
voted to accept the invitation of the 
church in Elsworth to hold the next 
session of the Conference in that city 
in August, 1923. The Conference was 
brought to a close with a devotional 
service in charge of Rev. Mr. Mitchell, 
pastor of the Baptist church in Corea, Me. 


The Real Question 


Two conceivable methods of creation.— 
God might have made a perfect race. 
—What he did make was a race 
that has slowly solved its 
own problems 


DEAN JAMES §. STEVENS 


If the average man were asked to state 
his idea of the theory of evolution, it 
would doubtless take some such shape 
as this in his mind: 

Affirmative: Man descended from an 
ape. 

Negative: No, he didn’t. 

It is reported that Hinstein has said 
that only about a dozen mathematicians 
are qualified to understand his theory, 
although volumes have been written on 
this subject and a considerable amount 
of experimental observations have been 
made. It would therefore seem to be 
simply ludicrous if the first man we met 
on the street complacently informed us 
that he did not believe in the Einstein 
theory. It would also cause something 
of a shock to our sense of the proprieties 
if we should read that in some public hall 
in New York City the successor of brother 
Jasper would debate the question of the 
revolution of the earth around the sun 
with Michelson the physicist and Hale 
the astronomer. It was hardly more ine 
keeping with the proprieties when Pro- 
fessor Osborne and Professor Conklin pub- 
lished their scholarly articles in Science, 
in defense of their position as evolution- 
ists, which had been attacked by those 
who were absolutely incompetent to dis- 
euss the subject. Although I am not a 
biologist, when I am told that no one 
whose opinion is entitled to weight doubts 
the evolution theory of the origin of 
species, that is all the information I need 
to formulate an opinion on the subject. 

In this whole matter it would seem that 
the only point which'has a legitimate basis 
for discussion is the question whether 
we are to take the Old Testament as an 
inerrant document in relation to all the 
subjects upon which it treats. In other 
words, if we should find the statement 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


Our Unitarian Children’s Charity 
must to-day be extensively financed 
by adults if it is to meet the urgent 
need. 

Children are given practical help by 
experts in child welfare, in carefally 
chosen foster homes. 

A specialty not covered by any other 
agency is home care to hospital chil- 
dren, the hospital doctors continuing 
treatment. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, 
but contributions and bequests from 
adults are much needed. 


Preswwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert-A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 

Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 

Church School Organization. For particulars 
address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge, The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, -three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBOR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


_A modern, undogmatic training school for the liberal 
ministry. Autumn quarter opens at Meadville Sept. 
27, and at Chicago Sept. 30. Summer quarter for the 
entire school at the University of Chicago beginning 
June 19. Meadville House in Chicago is now ready for 
the reception of collegiate students. Liberal scholarships 
for competent students both at Chicago and Meadville, 
including a special $500.00 scholarship for a college 
graduate of high standing and unusual promise. Travel- 
ing fellowship of $1,000 for a graduate of high standing. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F, C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


“‘A group of young men organized according to some 
common interest for co-operation and accomplishment 
of common aims.’’ 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Pres, Epwarp A CHURCH, Treas. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


This school, amid the beautiful New Hampshire hills, 


seeks to develop, in an atmosphere of democracy and 
good cheer, the mental, physical, moral, and religious 
lives of its boys and girls that they may become well- 
balanced men and women. . 

If you are seeking a good school for your children, or 
if you feel it is worth while to lend your financial aid to 
build up such a school, write for particulars to Andover, 
N.H., or talk with any of the following officers: 


Cxuarues H. Srrone, Honorary President. 


Percy W. Garpner, President, 
Providence, R.I. 


GeneraL Grorae T. Crurt, Vice-President, 
Boston, Mass. 


RicHaRD es Suttoway, Treasurer, 
Tr: ; ip 

Rev. Wu. Lorp McKinney, Dean, 
Andover, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. P 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON li, MASS. 
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that two and two make five accompanied 
by a “Thus saith the Lord,” are we to 
believe that it is good mathematics? Dr. 
Lyman Abbott has written a helpful and 
entertaining article on the teaching of 
evolution in the Bible .from a general 
point of view. He shows that the religious 
conceptions of the writers developed as 
the various books took shape in chrono- 
logical order. The evolution of the con- 
ception of God from the earliest times to 
the present has, however, not always been 
a progressive one. Doubtless the teach- 
ings in the book of Ruth were a vast im- 
provement upon those in Genesis, while 
the utterances of the second Isaiah were 
lofty in the extreme, and these in turn 
were surpassed by the teachings of Jesus. 

When, however, we come to the doc- 
trines of Saint Paul we find ourselves 
back again among the Genesis conceptions. 


The doctrine of an angry God who must 
be placated in a certain irrational manner 
harks back to the days of Abraham and 
his pleading for Sodom and Gomorrah. 
From the time of Saint Paul to the Dark 
Ages the conception of God held by the 
human race illustrates a definite degenera- 
tion, just as from the Dark Ages to the 
present time there has been an obvious 
improvement. Going back again to the 
real question at issue no one who reads 
the Genesis stories without prejudice can 
reach any other conclusion than that the 
writer believed that the world was created 
in six ordinary days of twenty-four hours’ 
duration. If he had known anything at 
all about fossils, he would have believed, 
as a California theologian is reported to 
believe, that they were all made and 
placed under the earth, strata upon strata, 


in one of the creative days; or possibly 
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he would have had sufficient foreknowl- 
edge to have believed, as did certain me- 
dieval churchmen, that these fossils were 
the remains of legions of devils destroyed 
by the Almighty in the cataclysmic up- 
heaval of the earth at the time of the 
flood. Genesis and the theory of evolu- 
tien are not in agreement except in an 
extremely poetic sense any more than are 
Genesis and modern astronomy in agree- 
ment. If we face this question squarely, 
we are not obliged to come to the con- 
clusion that Genesis is‘ not true,’ but we 
must distinguish more carefully between 
truth and fact. 

The book of Genesis doubtless repre- 
sents the primitive conceptions of a part 
of the human race regarding the origin 
of life, the coming in of sin, and the nature 
of God. It is a valuable contribution and 
a true document, since it expresses the 
real opinions of its writers. The story 
of the hiding of Moses in the cleft of the 
rock in order that he might see the 
Almighty doubtless does not express a 
fact that ever happened, but it illustrates 
a mighty truth that from the earliest 
times men have desired to see God, a 
truth which developed from these crude 
origins up to the profound statement of 
Jesus that if one wished to see God he 
had simply to keep his heart pure. 

We may conceive of two possible meth- 
ods which might have been employed by 
the Creator in the development of. the 
human race. He might have created a 
race perfect in knowledge of every sort, 
supremely gifted in art, literature, and 
music; possessing a knowledge of the 
highest type in reference to social condi- 
tions, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the nature and character of God. We are 
free to admit that so far as intellectual 
development is concerned the method em- 
ployed whereby the human race has en- 
joyed the opportunity for struggle with 
mighty problems and the keen zest of 
overcoming them is far preferable to a 
conception of a race which had at its 
command a knowledge of all these mighty 
problems from the beginning. It is also 
easy to believe that the greatest good of 
the race came from its slow development 
in literature, art, and other branches of 
eulture. Is there not, therefore, an ante- 
improbability. that the Creator 
would hand down to the race a revelation 
of Himself and His methods of working 
at the very beginning? Is it not far more 
rational to suppose that just as we were 
given minds to solve the problems of 
economics, physics, and biology, so were 
we endowed with a religious sense which 
after all is only a certain feeling after 
God if haply we might find Him? 


Notes and Announcements 


The Society of Spokane, Wash., has’ a 
record for the year of 115 new members. 


Among the contributors of excellent 
verse to THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER is Miss 
M. BH. N. Hatheway, ninety years of age. 
She is still writing. Her home is Attle- 
boro, Mass. 


At Sturbridge, Mass., through August, 
a series of union services was held by the 
Unitarian and Congregational churches. 
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On the first two Sundays, Rev. H. A. Mac- 
Donald, minister at Sturbridge, preached 
in the Unitarian church; on the third 
Sunday a Congregational minister spoke 
in the Congregational church; and on Au- 
gust 27, Mr. MacDonald filled the pulpit 
in the Congregational church. The meet- 
ings were largely attended. 
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The West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York City, will reopen September 24, when 
the minister, Rev. Charles Francis Potter, 
will preach. The dedication of the church 
will take place October 15. During Au- 
gust, Mr. Potter preached .at the Union 
Liberal services in Lynn, Mass., and at 
Plymouth, Mass. 


AS WE BEGIN— 


4| At this season editors of church calendars and parish news- 
letters are making their plans for the coming church year. 


q In each issue of these calendars space is devoted to current 
announcements and notes of local interest: Some editors have 
taken the opportunity of using a portion of this space in a way 
which will be of immense benefit to their churches. 


4] They have printed notices telling the people about THE 
REGISTER, giving the name of the local representative, and 


asking their readers to subscribe. 


4] We quote from a recent issue of the Indianapolis Unitarian 


Bulletin :— 


The appeal for a closer connection with the general 
Unitarian moyement through subscription to THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER is meeting with gratifying 
response. If you have not been solicited, be prepared 
to make a favorable response when you are called upon. 


4] There are many persons in all parishes who have yet to 


make the acquaintance of their church paper. 


They should 


hasten to do so. They will enjoy reading in it the weekly 
news of our Church. Your minister, too, will be glad to have 


more subscribers in his parish. 
informed congregation. 


He knows the value of a well- 


The Circulation Department will furnish upon request appro- 


priate copy, or circulars, to editors of church calendars. 


Will you see that the next issue of your church 
calendar asks for subscribers to 


THE REGISTER ? 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Cut on dotted line 


} Tue Curistran Recistor 
: 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


; Enclosed is 9'09 for six months 


P.O! o. csiveleies ¢:<'csleiaitinisie'e Bere w rene 


(check, money order, or cash). 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Please send Tur REGISTER to 


Se ee ee er ee eee ee er) 


steer eee PRR e meee ee eee wenn ee ne ne ene cee 


8-31-22 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


“Pa, what does ‘wit’s end’ mean? 
“~wWit’s end,’ my boy, means the death of 
a humorist. * Writer 3’ Monthly. 


9? 


“Where did you get the plot for your 
second novel?” “From the film version of 
my first.’—Nashville Tennessean. 


It has developed that General Pershing 
didn’t say “Lafayette,..we are here,’ and 
that General Sherman didn’t say “War is 


hell.” But they were there, and it is—— 
Toledo Blade. ‘tly! ey 
Professor: “Can you tell me who suc- 


ceeded Edward VI?’ Student: “Mary.” 
Professor: “And who followed Mary?” 
Student (absent- mindedly) : “Her little 
lamb.’’—Hach ange. 


In an art gallery two women were 
standing in front of Millet’s famous pic- 
ture “The Sower.” “I wonder what kind 
of grain he is sowing?” said one woman. 
“Why, millet, of course,” replied her com- 
panion. “Don’t you see the name in the 
corner ?’—Boston Transcript. 


A man who was wanted by the police 
had been photographed in six different 
positions, and the pictures were circulated 
among the police. The chief in a small 
. town wrote headquarters a few days later, 
saying, “I duly received the pictures of 
the six miscreants whose capture is de- 
sired. I have arrested five of them; the 
sixth is under observation and will be 
taken soon.”—The Christian Advocate. 


Orville Wright, at a dinner in Dayton, 
was reproached for’ not taking up the 
challenge of the Smithsonian Institution 
that it was Langley, not the Wrights, who 
was the first to fly. “The trouble with 
you, Orville,” said a banker, “is that you 
are too taciturn. You don’t assert your- 
self enough. You should press-agentize 
more.” “My dear friend,’ Orville Wright 
answered, “the best talker and the worst 
flyer among the birds is the parrot.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


One day while a farmer and his men 
were digging potatoes, a tramp came along 
and stopped to watch the workers. The 
boss, being short of help, asked the va- 
grant if he wanted a job. The man of 
leisure replied, “Sure! What do I have to 
do?’ “Dig potatoes.” The tramp started 
to walk away, and with a look of disgust 
replied, “Let the man who planted them 
dig them. He knows where he put them.” 
—Judge. 


Thomas rested, and relaxed, and re- 
freshed his soul. He felt the need of 
music to soothe him, so he pressed the 
China button of his radio, but immedi- 
ately he shut it off. They were playing 
“I'm Dizzy Over Lizzy,” in the peculiar 
rhythm of Chinese music. He tried Italy, 
hoping to hear some grand opera, but a 
hurdy-gurdy was playing the same song 
in the streets. In Spain they were play- 
ing it in Spanish fandango fashion. He 
switched in a New York musical comedy, 
but the chorus had just com® on with “I'm 
Dizzy Over Lizzy” for an encore. He 
thought surely in a hamlet of the Middle 
West he would hear folk-songs, but there 
they were playing it on a phonograph. 
He tried Paris, Alaska, and Australia, but 
“I'm Dizzy Over Lizzy” had gone to the 
ends of the earth. Despairing, he pressed 
a tiny button to his left, and listened to 
the grass growing for a while.—Life. 
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THE JULY PENSION 


$11,800. 


paid July 1st, $200. each to honor list of 
fifty-nine Unitarian. Ministers. For first 
time is at rate of $400. a year; some day 
when we all get together it will be $600. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


ROAN WILKES MARE 


Available for her keep. A splendid road mare, kind 
and intelligent. 


A fine opportunity for some horse 
Write for particulars. 


MRS. JEAN B. ADAMS 
Route 2, Newton, New Hampshire 


lover. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offer Je i one of the best Girls’ Boarding Schools 
ew England; near Boston; in 


Pinang Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice and Harmony 


under eminent teachers. For particulars address 
C-22, Curistian ReaistTnr. 


BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY 


MANCHESTER, VERMONT 


90th year. Young men and young women are 
offered college preparation with certificate privilege 
and a commercial course. Modern gymnasium. 
Faculty of experienced men and women. Terms 
moderate. For catalogue and information address 


WILLIAM W. LEE, Jr., Principal 
53 Dunster St., Cambridge, Mass. 


ATTENTION, YE SHOALERS 


AND ALL FRIENDS ! 


A Garden Fete for the benefit of the Shoals 
Association\will be held under the auspices of the 
Marlboro Shoalers, at the home of Mrs, Charles 
W. Curtis, Hosmer Street, Marlboro, on Saturday, 
September 23, from 10 to 5 o’clock. Admission 
50 cents. Sandwiches, ice-cream, cake, and candy 


will be on sale. 


A Sports Committee has been appointed and a 
regular Shoals jubilation will be held. 


Let all roads lead to Lake Farm, Hosmer Street, 
(off Boston-Worcester State Road) on that day. 


Everybody invited. 


2a Park St. 
BOSTON. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


225 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburg; Syra- 


cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Denver; Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles. Manual free. 


YOUR SUMMER ADDRESS 


THE REGISTER will be sent regularly to you so 
that, you may read the unusual news and feature 
articles which will enliven its pages while you are 
away from home. Please send old and new address 


at least two weeks in advance of change to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


I 


i 
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Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
mont and School Streets. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold H. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, September 8, morning ser- 
vice at 10.45 aM. Dr. Brown will preach. 
Church open 9 to 12 daily. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Services in 
this church have been discontinued for the sum- 
mer. Union Services at King’s Chapel every 
Sunday morning at 10.45. This church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rev. Abbot Peterson, First 
Parish, Brookline, will preach. The South 
Congregational Society and the Chureh of the 
Disciples will unite with the Arlington Street 
Church for the summer. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu-— 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus, During the summer the 
Society will unite with the First Church and 
an Chapel in holding services at King’s 

ape 


corner of Tre- 
‘Rey, Howard N. 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


“Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates for each insertion are 

cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
img address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 


six or more insertione, Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders, 


SHORTHAND—Private lessons by mail. 
and rapid.) Basher’s Institute, 
Building, Seattle, Wash, 


(Hasy 
Washington 


YOUNG MAN with wide child-caring experi- 
ence, now in charge of small children’s home, 
desires to make a change. Competent grade-. 
school teacher. .Best of pe C-24, 
CHRISTIAN RBGISTER, : 


